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Avoid the Blues Pay aa Dues 








tart Now— 


MAKE 1923 YOUR MOST PROSPEROUS YEAR 


that marked the year 1922 is still 
continuing. 

Exceptionally heavy mails are bringing 
the Institute thousands of letters from men 
ind women who are determined to make 
1923 the most prosperous year of their 
lives, 

Copies of the latest edition of “Scientific 
Mind Training” (containing full particulars 
of the Pelman Course) are 


Ti: extraordinary rush for Pelmanism 


9. Are you a persuasive talker? 
10. Can you sell goods or services? 


11. Can you convince people who are 
doubtful or even hostile? 


12. Do you decide quickly and correctly? 

13. Can you solve knotty problems easily? 

14, Have you an accurate and ready 
memory? 


15. Can you remember dates, statistics, 
faces, telephone numbers, and long 
lists of facts? 


Inertia Shyness 
Weakness of Will Lack of System 
Lack of Ideas Procrastination 
Indefiniteness Slowness 
Timidity Mental Confusion 


Pelmanism banishes these and many other de. 
fects. Itsweepsthem away. It makes your brain 
keen, fresh, vigilant and reliant. It renews your 
vigor. It enables you to press on unfalteringly to 


your goal. 
QUALITIES 





now being sent daily to all 
parts of the world. 
Readers who wish to 
grasp opportunity by Pel- 
manizing their minds, there- 


What I Think of Pelmanism 


DEVELOPED 


Here are some of the qualities 
Pelmanism develops. They are 
qualities of the utmost practical 
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They are not making use 
of their mental resources. 

If they did they would I was 
have most of their competi- 
tors standing still. 

For the majority of the 
people to-day are troubled 
with all kinds of inertias, 
which .are keeping them 
down below the level to 
which their natural abilities 


America by 


reasons 


regular, 
exercise, 





cans for Americans, 
among the 
first to enroll. My 
were two: 
first, because I have 
always felt that every mind needed 
systematic and 
and secondly, 

wanted to find out if Pelmanism was for 
the thing that I could recommend to 
the hundreds who continually ask 
my advice in relation to their lives, 
problems and ambitions. 





Ameri- 


JUDGE BEN B. LINDSEY 
Judge Ben B. Lindsey, known through- 
out the world for his work in the Juvenile 

Court of Denver. 
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from day to day. 
(Signed) Ben 


progress sheet. The 
student goes forward 
under a teacher in 
the sense that he is 
followed 
from first to last, 
guided and encouraged at 
every turn by conscientious experts 

Pelmanism is no miracle. 


nothing that pays larger returns on 
an investment of one’s spare time 


These are the qualities which 
make the difference between a 
leader and a follower, between 
one who dares and does, and one 
who weakly drifts through life, 
between Success and Failure. 
And these are the qualities you 
ean develop by means of Pel- 
manism. 


SEND TO-DAY 


Pelmanism has shown 650,000 


through 


It calls 
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would otherwise carry 
them. 
As Dr. Arthur Hadfield, 


of the Neurological Hospital, has said: “We 
are living far below the limits of our possible 
selves and there are open to us resources of 
power which will free us for a life of energy 
and strength.” 

In order to become successful we must 
free our energies from these clogging inertias, 
open up the reservoirs of power which exist 
in every brain, and make our minds keen 
and efficient. 

Readers have at their service a method 
which will enable them to do this. And the 
best time to begin is now. 


TWENTY QUESTIONS 
TO ASK YOURSELF 


Make a test of your efficiency to-day by answer- 
ing for yourself the following questions: 

1, Are you a first-class organizer? 

2. Have you directive power? 

3. Can you originate valuable ideas? 

4. Are you a logical reasone:? 

5. Do you remain calm and unflurried 
when faced with a crisis? 

6. Can you master difficult subjects 
easily? 

7. Have you a strong personality? 

8 Have you a strong will? 


16. Can you remember details as well as 
main principles? 


17. Can zon concentrate your mind on 
one thing for a long time? 


18. Can you work hard without suffering 
from brain-fag? 

19. Are you ready to take responsibility? 

20. Are you earning a larger income than 
you were a year ago? 

If you are not satisfied with the answers you 
give to a good many of these questions, then you 
should use the coupon printed on this page and 
obtain, free of charge, full particulars of the Pelman 
Course. 


DEFECTS BANISHED 


Amongst the defects which keep so many men 
and women back are: 
Mind-Wandering 


Indecision 


Forgetfulness 
Brain-Fag 


men and women the way to 
success. It has taught thousands 
how to double, treble and even quadruple their in- 
comes Each one of these successful students 
started his career as a Pelmanist either on the ree- 


ommendation of some other student or by clipping 
a coupon at the bottom of an advertisement. If 
they had procrastinated and then forgotten about 
it, they would not be where they are to-day—lead- 
ing happy, well-rounded lives. 

Since Pelmanism has been able to accomplish 
such wonders in the lives of 650,000 other men and 
women, it is extremely probable that it will be able 
to work the same transformation in your life. Start 
as they did—fill out the coupon and mail it to-day, 
It costs you nothing and obligates you nothing, 
but Pelmanism can make 1923 the red-letter year 
of your life. MAIL THE COUPON NOW. 


THE PELMAN INSTITUTE 
OF AMERICA 


Suite 102, 2575 Broadway, N. Y. City 


PELMAN INSTITUTE OF AMERICA, 
Suite 102, 2575 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 
| Please send me without obligation on my 
art, your free booklet, ‘‘Scientific Mind 
| raining.’ 
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Fight Thousand Miles Through 


By 
Edmund J. Maguire 


Y first glimpse 
of Russia 
came as a 
member of the 


small _ expeditionary 
force which the United 
States kept in Siberia 
for some time after the 
signing of the Armis 
tice. The thing that 
most impressed me 
about the country was 
its enormous and al- 
most _ untouched 
mineral resources, 
especially the gold 
deposits. I deter- 
mined then that if 
the opportunity 
should ever present it- 
self to join some mining 
enterprise in Russia I 
would not let it pass. 

The opportunity came 
—all too soon. I took it; 
I went to Russia and 
traveled eight thousand 
miles within its borders 
—traveled not as an ac- 
credited observer or as a 
guest of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment, but as the Rus- 
sian people _ travel, 
jammed in filthy freight 
ears that take weeks to 
make what should be a 
day’s journey. I lived as 
the Russian people live, in 
ey and misery. Most 
of the time I was a fugi- 
tive from the Soviet au- 
thorities, and the fact that 
I am alive to tell of these 
adventures is due rather 
to a kind Providence than 
to any personal foresight 
or ingenuity. 

had read a number of 

accounts of conditions in 
Soviet Russia, most of 
them written by jour- 
nalists who had: made the 
trip to Moscow, had seen 
Lenin, and were back 
again at their typewriters 
within two or three weeks. 
Each had seen something 
of the misery of the Rus- 
slan people—one cannot 
escape that. But I know 
now that what they saw 
Was the best of Russia. 
































Edmund J. Maguire as 
a Yankee citizen and in 
the garb he wore as an 
unhappy unit in the 
Kuzbas colony 





yy tice is the happier country to live in, Russia or 


America? “Russia,” answered William D. Hay- 


wood, I. W. W. leader and Communist chieftain. So he 
got a party together to go and found a colony in Russia. 
And along went Edmund J. Maguire, not because there was 
anything red about him, but because his service in the 
A. E. F. in France and a subsequent hitch with the A. E. F. 
in Siberia hadn’t taken all the wanderlust out of him. If 
he had known all the things that were going to happen to 
him he wouldn’t have gone. But he did go, and they did 
happen—and that’s his story. Here is the first slice of it, 
with plenty more to come in succeeding issues. 


Red Russia 


I also know what I saw was the worst. 
Perhaps there is a middle ground 
between these two viewpoints which 


more accurately describes 
the situation in Russia 
today than either the jour- 
nalists’ view or my own. 
But I do not intend to 
argue that point, or any 
of the thousand and one 
other debatable pobnts 
about Russia. I want 
merely to set down here 
what I saw of Russia with 
my own eyes, together 
with a record of my ad- 
ventures. Opinions as to 
the significance of it all I 
shall leave to others and 
to you, my reader. 

Most of my life I have 
lived in New York City. 
The busy harbor and the 
broad sea beyond have al- 
ways held for me 
a powerful fasci- 
nation. Especially 
have I watched 
with envious eyes 
the great ships, 
outward bound to 
who knows what 
strange land or 
thrilling adventure. 
But my boyhood longing 
for adventure was fully 
satisfied when a compan- 
ion and I signed on board 
an English vessel carry- 
ing a load of horses to 
England. We were gone 
two months and during 
that time I saw more of 
hardship than in my whole 
life before, and very little 
of the world that was at- 
tractive. I landed again 
with $3.40 in my pocket 
and clothes so ragged 
I was ashamed to go home 
by daylight. 

After that the U.S.A. 
was good enough for me 
and I remained in New 
York, working at sales- 


manship and other jobs, 
at odd times studying a 
correspondence course in 
personnel administration. 
I was fairly well along the 
road to being a “substan- 
tial citizen” and a “good 
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provider” and was content with that 
prospect. 

Then, in April, 1917, the United 
States entered the war and I, with some 
millions of other young Americans, was 
pulled up by the roots and transplanted 
into a new atmosphere. At first I had 
difficulty getting into the service be- 

_cause of defective vision, but after ap- 

plying at exactly twenty recruiting 
stations I was finally accepted by the 
Ordnance Department. 

From February, 1918, until the sign- 
ing of the Armistice in November I 
spent my days—and nights—on French 
freight trains conveying munitions and 
supplies to the front. When the Ar- 
mistice finally had been signed and I 
started back home I thought I had seen 
my share of misery and suffering. Lit- 
tle did I suspect that three years later 
I would see and experience conditions 
infinitely worse than any behind the 
battle lines in France. 

Our outfit was demobilized at Camp 
Dix, and there I availed myself of the 
opportunity to join a replacement 
group bound for Siberia. There had 
been a few American troops in Siberia 
since 1918. They were scattered in 
detachments of twenty or thirty men 
along the Trans-Siberian Railroad, 
from Vladivostok and Tombsk, a dis- 
tance of about two thousand miles. 
The total number of men in Siberia 
was only about seven thousand, and 
you may imagine the contrast to army 
experiences in France, 


What's Funny 


By Roy Horton 


OU .cannot blame Dobbie for 

buying a _ninety-dollar uni- 

form. After he had tried 

one sold him by a patriotic 
concern that was fairly giving them 
away in appreciation of the service 
rendered by “our boys,” and had seen 
it grow green and still more green as 
it was exposed to the sun and salt 
water, the natural thing to do was to 
shoot the works at a swagger shop. No, 
there was nothing strange about that 
or about his laying it away in his 
trunk as soon as we went to sea. Up 
to a certain point Dobbie functioned 
according to the best dictates of nor- 
malcy, but eventually his actions left 
the realms of the ordinary and ap- 
roached the borderland of the ridicu- 
ous. That is the part that I am about 
to divulge to a palpitating public. 

Dobbie and I were junior officers on 
the U. S. S. ——- in the summer of 1918 
and had the doubtful privilege of co- 
occupying stateroom No. 13. That 
shows how junior we were. The ship 
sailed from New York, touched at Brest 
and returned to the land of the dry with 
startling regularity. On the next trip 
after Dobbie bought his new uniform 
nothing happened for a time. We stood 
the customary watches, played the 
usual amount of bridge and hunted por- 
poises between times. Dobbie’s new 
suit reposed in his trunk and the old 
one grew greener and greener. 

In due course we arrived in the war 
zone and the army officers began sitting 
up nights. Both crew and passengers 
were required to don life preservers and 


The post to which I was attached was 


in the little town of Schotovo, high up 
in the mountains which form the bound- 
ary between Mongolia and Siberia. 
This is in the heart of one of the rich- 
est mining regions in the world. There 
are many ‘gold mines nearby and we 
heard wondrous tales of untouched de- 
posits to the north. 

The Red and White Armies which were 
then struggling for control of the coun- 
try were little better than rival bandit 
gangs. There was a camp of about 
twelve hundred white or Kolchak troops 
at Schotovo. In fact, our quartermas- 
ter’s supply depot was located on the 
very outskirts of their camp, and we 
maintained there a constant guard of 
automatic riflemen and two sentries 
day and night. It was my luck—or ill 
luck—to be assigned to this post. 

Most of the Kolchak troops had been 
regulars in the Czar’s army and had 
already earned the hearty hatred of the 
Americans by their brutality, and by a 
whole series of unpleasant incidents. 
The Red troops, on the other hand, lost 
no opportunity to show their friendli- 
ness. The Bolsheviki, furthermore, re- 
garded their cause almost as a religious 
one, and the White troops seemed to be 
the final remnant of a vicious régime. 
The whole atmosphere of the place was 
such that one could not help feeling 
sympathy for the Reds, although of- 
ficially we were strictly neutral. I 
think I may safely say that nearly all 
of the American troops who served in 





to keep them on at all times. By spe- 
cial dispensation of the captain, Mr. 
Daniels, President Wilson, or perhaps 
a headquarters yeoman, the ship’s of- 
ficers were required to wear them only 
when on duty. 

One bright day as I was enjoying my 
breakfast as only one can who has been 
on watch from four to eight, the three 
Fate sisters decided to give the Army 
something to worry about. Suddenly 
(explosions are apt to occur that way) 
there was a terrific explosion off the 
starboard bow. The ship came up with 
a shock as if she had run full tilt into 
the rock of Gibraltar. A quiver ran 
through her frame from stem to stern. 
She keeled over to port so far that a 
poached egg flopped off the plate into 
my lap. The alarm bell rang. The six- 
inch guns forward began to fire. Below 
decks old General Pan de Monium took 
complete command of the situation. 

I sprang to my feet and dashed for 
my stateroom. The passageway was full 
of hurrying men, all coming my way. 
I had to take some buffeting as I sought 
to breast the tide, but this was no time 
for me to go on deck without my non- 
sinkable waistcoat. It would not do to 


Siberia came away feeling some per- 
sonal sympathy for the representatives 
of the Bolshevik cause. 

In fact, when the Reds finally “cap- 
tured” Vladivostok in a bloodless bat- 
tle and the American force was concen- 
trated there prior to departure, one*had 
to be a pretty good dodger to keep 
from being kissed on every corner by 
some red-ribboned “comrade.” 

Back home the old job did not seem 
so attractive as before. I was rest- 
less and dissatisfied. It was in Feb- 
ruary, 1922, that I picked up a copy of 
a New York newspaper and read -an 
article telling how a certain H, S. Cal- 
vert had secured a concession from the 
Soviet Government, including iron and 
coal mines and a steel mill in Siberia, 
and how he was in this country organ- 
izing a group of engineers and skilled 
workers to operate it. The thing ap- 
pealed to me and I wrote to the author 
of the article, finally succeeding in get- 
ting in touch with the New York office 
of “Kuzbas.” 

I came away from the office bubbling 
over with enthusiasm for the project. 
“Kuzbas” is an abbreviation for Kuz- 
nets Basin, the great industrial region 
of Western Siberia, which the organi- 
zation was to take over and operate 
with the efficiency of American indus- 
try, each worker to share in the man- 
agement and tHe profits. The main 
projects were operation of a big iron 
works at Nadejdenski Zavod, in the 

(Continued. on page 24) 


About Thatr 


answer the call to any drill without it, 
and besides, this one looked bad. The 
explosion was caused by a depth bomb 
which a destroyer had thrown out of a 
Y-gun a little too near us for comfort’s 
sake, but we didn’t know this, of 
course, and a straw vote taken below 
decks at that time would have resulted 
in the unanimous decision that we had 
been torpedoed. 

I finally won my way to my state- 
room. As I burst into the room I near- 
ly fell over Dobbie, who seemed to be 
removing his pants. 

“Great God, Dobbie!” I cried “What 
are you doing?” 

The clamor of the alarm bell did not 
quite drown out my words. Dobbie 
looked up at me with an injured air as 
he removed his last leg from the green 
trousers and reached for his trunk. 

“Hell, man,” he said, “you don’t think 
for a minute that I’m going to aban- 
don ship in this old rag and leave my 
perfectly good ninety-dollar suit to go 
to the fishes, do you?” 

Later, when we tried to kid him 
about it, he simply said with a Gallic 
shrug he had picked up in Brest: 

“Well, what’s funny about that?” 
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"Paul Thompson 


Not a world’s series crowd, but thousands of Japanese at an anti-American 


demonstration in Tokio 


What Is the 
Japanese Problem? 


HE background 
against which the 
relations between 


the United States 
and Japan must always be 
considered is formed by I 
the question of immigra- t 
tion. There may be more 
important differences between the two 
countries, differences affecting them 
more directly and intimately and of 
much more influence ultimately on the 
course of world politics. But it is 
immigration that determines the state 
of feeling between the two countries. 

It is in the atmosphere created by the 
difference over immigration policy that 
the other differences, the more impor- 
tant ones, have to be settled. And the 
atmosphere in which a quarrel is 
threshed out has at least as much effect 
on the efforts to settle the quarrel as 
the merits of the subject in dispute. 
Men between whom there is mutual re- 
sentment have greater difficulty in set- 
tling minor disputes peacefully than 
those who have a much more serious 
disagreement but start on a friendly 
basis. 

It is thus with immigration in the 
relations of Japan and the United 
States. It was the question of immi- 
gration that first brought friction be- 
tween the two. Before then America 


had been Japan’s most consistent friend 


The Immigration Question Colors 
Both Sides of the Discussion, but 
Is Not the Main Issue 


By Nathaniel Peffer 


among the powers, in the days when 
Japan was weak and threatened with 
aggression from Europe. America was 
openly pro-Japanese in the Russo- 
Japanese war, helped Japan financially 
and brought about a peace that left 
Japan an overwhelming victor. And 
Japan was appreciative. 

Three years later there was bitter 
outcry in Japan against America. The 
subject of immigration had arisen. 
Strenuous agitation against further 
admission of Japanese into the United 
States had sprung up in California. 
Adverse legislation was passed. A 
movement was definitely begun to close 
the doors to Japanese immigrants. 

The anti-American resentment thus 
generated in Japan has never abated. 
It has naturally bred a corresponding 
resentment in certain parts of this 
country, notably the Pacific Coast. 
Against this friction all subsequent dif- 
ferences between the two countries have 


had to be met. There have 
been such differences, nu- 
merous and serious ones. 
We have taken a positive 
and outspoken stand 
against Japan’s imperial- 
ist maneuvers in the Far 
East. We have sought to 
block her encroachment on China and 
Siberia. We were of decisi’e influence 
in preventing her from keeping the im- 
portant part of Shantung Province 
awarded to her at Paris in 1919. These 
are vital questions, such as array coun- 
tries against each other in hostility and 
even lead to wars. It is not good either 
for Japan or America that they should 
have to face such questions across an 
abyss of mutual irritation. The re- 
sult has been the undoubted strain that 
at times has appeared critical. 
Fundamentally it is not a question of 
immigration. It is not particularly 
their right to come to America that 
gives the Japanese concern. They rec- 
ognize that America is legally entitled 
to admit or exclude whomever she 
pleases. They have come to see also 
that it is impossible for America to 
admit hordes of aliens whose standard 
of living is so low as to undermine the 
position of American workmen. It is 
not so much the right of immigration 
they want as equality—equality in 
right of admission if that is‘ possible 
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and certainly equality in treatment of 
those who are admitted and more par- 
ticularly those who have entered legal- 
ly, before the Gentleman’s Agreement 
was concluded whereby Japanese immi- 
ration is restricted to a few people of 
avored classes like officials, merchants, 
tourists and students. 

It is not so much, then, exclusion the 
Japanese object to as the discrimina- 
tions they say are laid against those 
already here as eugperen with other 
alien immigrants. They object to the 
land laws in various States forbidding 
them to own land and so forth, ‘they 
object to school legislation they believe 
is aimed against them, and the like. 
There is the real issue. If America were 
to proclaim a policy of absolute exclu- 
sion of all aliens 
from all countries 
there would not be a 
murmur of protest 
from Japan. The 
Japanese would be 

ting only the 
game treatment as 
other people. They 
only want whatever 
rights other aliens 
have. 

In this connection 
it is worth noting 
that our present pol- 
icy of limiting immi- 
gration to a fixed 
percentage from 
each country was 
originally devised to 
meet the Japanese 
question. It is drawn 
substantially on the 
lines of the Gulick 
plan, a method advo- 
cated for many 
years by Dr. Sidney 
L. Gulick, a_ well- 
known pro-Japanese 
American. When the 
plan was adopted, 
however, it applied the three percent 
limit to all Europeans but the exclu- 
sion of the Japanese was not lifted, the 
omission being all the more conspicu- 
ous considering the circumstances. 

We have made an even more formal 
and explicit declaration of our stand on 
equality for Japanese in this country. 
A decision has just been handed down 
by the United States Supreme Court 
affirming that Japanese are not quali- 
fied to become naturalized as citizens-ef 
the United States. The reason is their 
color. This is the end of a famous case, 
fought up through all the courts since 
1915. In this country the decision got 
only passing mention. In Japan the 
press featured it sensationally and for 
a long period before the case ended 
teemed with the proceedings and the 
arguments of the opposing sides. The 
decision was played up with big head- 
lines and, although not unexpected, 
brought forth much acrid comment. 

This comparison is illustrative of the 
relative position the immigration ques- 
tion holds in the two countries. In this 
country it is a remote issue except on 
the Pacific Coast—for the rest of the 
population it is a minor matter over 
which some fuss is made from time to 
time. In Japan, however, it is some- 
thing permanent and electric. . Emo- 
tions can be stirred to high pitch over 
it at any time. I have never talked to 
a Japanese for an hour about public 
questions without sooner or later com- 





ing to the subject of immigration. And 
I have met few with whom it is not 
a matter of high feeling. And now, 
when America finally, formally and 
legally declares that in its eyes Japa- 
nese are not the equals of other peo- 
ples, to whom citizenship is freely 
granted, it is to be expected that the 
result produced in Japan should be 
high excitement. 

Now, many strains enter into this 
result. It is not to be denied that 
Japanese nationalistic pride and even 
jingoism has been played on skilfully 
with the immigration question. The 
latter has been for Japanese politicians 
a splendid stick with which to beat the 
American dog and score easy political 
victories. Also it has provided a splen- 





® International 
A group of picture brides 


did bogy for militarists. Whenever a 
new appropriation was desired for a 
big increase in the army or navy Amer- 
ica could be painted as the enemy 
against whom defense was needed. Im- 
migration could be trotted out as proof 
that America was anti-Japanese, in- 
sulted Japan and harbored evil designs 
against Japan’s future. A fine patriotic 
frenzy could be worked up and the ap- 
propriation bill put through. .That 
there is a considerable measure of dis- 
honesty in Japan’s feverish attitude 
over immigration cannot be refuted. 
There is also, however, a feeling of 
genuine grievance, the grievance that 
any people might feel at being branded 
as inferior. I have found this feeling 
in numerous Japanese of whose sin- 
cerity I am convinced. They concede 
that we are within our rights, and that 
in the same position they, too, would 
not permit their people to suffer eco- 
nomie loss through the presence of 
aliens. In fact, they themselves act in 
the same way toward the Chinese. Be- 
cause the Chinese can work longer 
hours for a lower wage than the Japa- 
nese their laborers are barred from 
Japan. These Japanese admit also that 
the Japanese government is not anxious 
to have the Japanese become. assimi- 
lated to Americanism and in fact does 
not recognize the American citizenship 





even of Japanese born in this country. 
All this is conceded, but the refusal of 
the abstract right of equality to Japa- 
nese rankles. Still more does the legis- 
lation operating in effect exclusively 
against Japanese in the Pacific States 
rankle, and even more the social dis- 
criminations. While the Japanese in 
the Middle West and the Atlantic States 
are as well treated as anybody else, 
they say they are badly treated in the 
Far West, and they cite instances. 

I remember particularly in this con- 
nection one Japanese whom I knew well. 
He was a liberal, a radical even, was 
strongly opposed to Japanese militar- 
ism and imperialism and declared his 
views openly. 

“T hate the sort of thing Japan does 
in the Far East,” he 
said to me. “I hate 
everything the Japa- 
nese government 
stands for, with its 
unscrupulous meth- 
ods, its aggressions 
and its militarism. 
I sympathize with 
the American point 
of view on _ these 
questions and agree 
with it. When I am 
here in Japan I can- 
not help being pro- 
American and even 
anti-Japanese as far 
as those methods are 
concerned. But when 
I am in America I 
cannot help being 
anti-American and 
bitter. My convic- 
tions on political 
questions cannot 
overweigh my _ re- 
sentment at humili- 
ating treatment.” 

Then he told me 
of being refused 
service in restau- 
rants in cities on the Pacific Coast and 
being compelled to occupy seats at moy- 
ing picture theaters from which he 
could not see. 

Whatever may be the proportion in 
which militarist propaganda and gen- 
uine grievance are mixed in Japan’s 
feelings, the result is there neverthe- 
less. And it sometimes takes acute 
forms. I was in Japan in 1920, when 
the elections were being held in Amer- 
ica, the campaign in which much 
stringent legislation aimed at Japa- 
nese was passed in the West, especially 
in California. There was really a crit- 
ical state of tension in the larger Japa- 
nese cities at the time. Heated public 
meetings were held. Impassioned 
speeches were made. They were noth- 
ing short of anti-American demonstra- 
tions. Men in responsible positions 
made sensaticnal statements. Japan’s 
pride, they said, was being put to too 
severe a strain. America must not go 
too far. There was a limit to Japan’s 
patience. A national anti-American 
campaign was being organized, an 
even hostile acts were feared. 

When the excitement threatened to 
become really acute the word appar- 
ently went out from government quar- 
ters that the campaign be stopped. And 
so tight does the Japanese ruling caste 
hold the reins that it did stop. There 
were no- more meetings, no more 
speeches, and the press moderated its 
(Continued on page 23) 
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John Smith Post 


= Rk 


be, legally, but we’re just sup- 

posing), and you received in the 
same mail two notices of meetings, both 
for the same night. Suppose one notice 
read something like this: 

Regular meeting of John Smith Post No. 
23, American Legion, at 8 P.M., Friday, 
March 3l1st, at Fireman’s Hall. Business, 
speakers, entertainment. 

ARISTOTLE GRADY, 
Post Adjutant. 


UPPOSE you were a member of 
two Legion posts (you couldn’t 


And then suppose the other notice 
breezed along in this fashion: 


Hor TIME in the old town next Friday 
night, March 31st! Tom Brown Post 
threatens to eclipse all records for peppy 
meeting. When the gang gathers at 8 
o’clock the rafters of Policemen’s Hall are 
going to echo with loud cheers, roars of 
laughter and yelps of joy. 

Big argument scheduled on the hiring of 
clubrooms. What do you think about it? 

Hon. C. J. Gazookus, who knows more 
after-dinner stories than any other man 
west of the Mississippi, is going to tell us 
the choicest of them, along with some 
straight dope on adjusted compensation. 

Extra added attraction! Entertainment 


committee has discovered three budding 
comedians and an overripe quartette. 
Don’t miss this riot! 
SocraTEs SIMPSON, 
Adjutant. 


ar]? 


SPIN. 





Psyching 
the Post 
Roll Call 


By John P. Hartigan 


Adjutant, Department of Rhode Island, 
The American Legion 


And now for the final suppose. Which 
meeting would you be most likely to 
attend? If your psychology works along 
the usual line the odds would be very 
much in favor of your giving Tom 
Brown Post the preference. 

Attendance at post meetings is al- 
most entirely a problem of psychology. 
And psychology, let me say, is only a 
fancy word for common sense about 
the way people think and act. 

There is no hard and fast standard 
of good attendance. Obviously a post 
whose members all live near together in 
a small town ought to average a higher 
percentage of attendance than one 


Posr 
COMOR 





whose membership is scattered ovér a 
wide rural district or throughout a met- 
ropolitan city. As a rule, too, the 
smaller a post is, the easier it is to turn 
out a big proportion of its membership. 
So many factors influence attendance 
at post meetings in one way or another 
that no arbitrary criterion can be laid 
down as to what constitutes “good at- 
tendance.” 

This much is sure, however, that it is 
up to every post, and especially up to 
the post officers, to keep things moving 
so that the roll call at each meeting will 
have the largest possible number of 
eligibles answering present. 

The psychology of attendance has two 
phases: Good meeting programs and ef- 
fective announcement of them. Both 
are essential. Any advertising man can 
tell you that the finest goods do not get 
sold unless people know about them and 
that, on the other hand, no amount of 
publicity can permanently put over a 
weak proposition. 

First of all, the post meetings must be 
consistently and continually interesting. 
One swallow doesn’t make a summer, 
nor does one lively meeting make a Le- 
gion season. Each meeting ought to 
include a stimulating topic for discus- 
sion—clubhouse, outing, scout troop, 
community service, dance, athletic 
plans, something of real interest to the 
men—or a worth-while entertainment 
feature—music, mock trial, outside 
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YEA BO! TOM BROWN POST MEETS TONIGHT! 
GLORIA SWANSON AND CHARLIE CHAPLIN (IN 
PERSON) IN MAD SCENE FROM HAMLET! 
FOUR MINUTE TALK BY JULIUS CAESAR ! 
BLANKS FOR STATE COMPENSATION HANDED ouT ! 
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speaker, fun of some kind—or both. 
Post officers have as their chief respon- 
sibility keeping the programs pepped 
up so that no Legionnaire has the 
slightest excuse for-thinking attendance 
at post meetings a waste of time. 

Not less important than interesting 
meetings is adequate announcement 
thereof. Shrinking violets are out of 


. Style nowadays. 


The man who has something to sell 
And goes and whispers down a well 

Is much less apt to drag in dollars 
Than he who climbs a tree and hollers. 


Commander Frank Hamilton of 
Claude Pierce Post of Braggs, Okla- 
homa, found that attendance was fall- 
ing off. Believing in the theory that 
when you want a thing done right it is 
best to do it yourself, he bought himself 
a bugle and practiced up on assembly. 
When meeting night rolled around 
again he posted himself in front of the 
clubrooms and tooted for all he was 
worth. Result: A bigger turnout than 
usual. Several comrades told him, “I 
would have forgotten the meeting if it 
hadn’t been for that danged bugle.” 

In regard to this matter of letting 
your light shine let’s take that sup- 
posititious meeting notice of John Smith 
Post. It is possible that the meekly 
conservative words “business, speak- 
ers, entertainment” covered the an- 
nouncement of a $5,000 donation to- 
ward the post clubhouse, addresses by 
Henry Cabot Lodge and Georges Car- 
pentier, and a special entertainment by 
the chorus of the Ziegfeld Follies. This is 
possible, but it is absolutely certain that 
no matter how hilarious the program 
might actually be, John L. Doughgob 
was given no chance to get excited over 
the prospect of attending. 

When you start psyching the reason 
for slim response to post roll calls re- 
member always the necessity for both 
snappy meetings and snappy announce- 
ments. 

Posts all over the country have ex- 
perimented with various methods of 
getting and holding the interest of their 
members. I am going to pass on to you 
some of the stunts that they have found 
successful, sorting them out according 
to the five laws psychologists have dis- 
covered concerning the conditions for 
catching and holding a person’s interest. 
These five laws can be summed up in 
five key words: Unity, intensity, va- 
riety, clarity, familiarity. 

Law number one says, “Interest de- 
pends on the absence of counter-at- 
tractions.” A postal or letter mailed to 
the home of a Legionnaire is a lot more 
effective than a notice in the local news- 
paper, which may be skipped over be- 
cause of the competing news columns. 
Newspaper publicity, nevertheless, is 
very desirable as a means of reinforc- 
ing the direct notices. 

The chief importance of this law, 
however, is in connection with the prin- 
ciple of unity. When several things are 
battling for a person’s interest, he 
doesn’t know which to give his atten- 
tion to. When a proposition is simpli- 
fied and unified it is a lot more at- 
tractive and interesting. For this rea- 
son each meeting should aim at one 
particular bull’s-eye, should focus on a 
single objective. 

A mighty good way to keep the meet- 
ings individualized is to shape up a pro- 
gram a month or two in advance, allot- 
ting something of definite interest to 


each meeting planned. Leo Leyden Post 
of Denver, Colorado, issued to its mem- 
bers a pr inted schedule of coming meet- 
ings, with a headline reading, “Paste 
this in your hat. If you don’t like this 
program, come and tell us how to im- 
prove it.” Here is their schedule for 
one month: 


May 3—BIG GET-TOGETHER. Smoker, 
Cabaret and Dance—Good Speeches, Good 
Music, Good Eats. 

May 10—REGULAR BUSINESS MEET- 
ING. 


May 17—INITIATION CEREMONY. 


Cabaret Entertainment—Doughnuts and 
Coffee. 

May 24—REGULAR BUSINESS MEET- 
ING. 


May 30—MEMORIAL DAY PARADE. 
All members meet in uniform at place to be 
designated later. 

Law number two declares, “Interest 
depends on the intensityof the sensation 
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LGERNON McSWAT WHOOZUS. 
4 During the war Algy got oodles of 
publicity because the newspapers printed 
the letters he wrote home. He got into 


so many scare heads people began to think 


his other name was “Local Boy.” Since 
the war he hasn’t had even honorable 
mention in the society column. Here’s 


where he breaks into print again because 


He hasn't paid his Legion 
dues for 1923. 











or emotion aroused.”’ The most dismal 
and deadening kind of a meeting is one 
with everybody sitting glumly around 
waiting peplessly for something to hap- 
pen. A hot argument in which every 
member has a chance to give and take 
verbal wallops is a lot more interest- 
ing than lackadaisical routine commit- 
tee reports. In fact, it is far better for 
a man to be moderately peeved at the 
post’s way of doing things than for him 
to be apathetically indifferent. 

Douglas County Post of Omaha, Ne- 
braska, put this principle into practice 
by conducting a Knocker’s Night. Com- 
mander Sam Reynolds announced, “If 
anybody doesn’t like what the Legion is 
doing, let him come and tell us about 
it.” A front page story in the Omaha 
World-Herald reported, “Knocker’s 
Night of the Douglas County Post of 
The American Legion, conducted last 
evening in the council chamber of the 
City Hall, proved a howling success in 
the strictest interpretation of the ad- 
jective and wound up with a wild orgy 
of argument as to whether a real Amer- 
ican can be one by pledging to support 
the Constitution of the United States 
without specifically mentioning the 
Eighteenth Amendment thereto.” 

The debate seems to have been fast 
and furious. ‘One desperate Legion- 
naire got up and moved that, since few 
were acquainted with the actual provi- 
sions of the Volstead Act, the adjutant 


be requested to read it in full, word for 
word. The chairman had to rescue the 


adjutant from danger of lockjaw by 


parliamentary sleight of hand. 

On this subject of arousing sensa- 
tions and emotions, don’t forget that 
psychologists tell us that the strongest 
and most fundamental emotion is hun- 
ger, taking precedence even over love. 
While all the story writers and propa- 
ganda hounds were crediting the dough- 
boys with slogans such as, “On to Ber- 
lin, ” “To Hell with the Hun,” “Re- 
member Lafayette,” the actual battle 
cry of the A. E. F. was “When do we 
eat?” Refreshments at the close of 
each meeting have real value in hold- 
ing interest. Moreover, eats and drinks 
make for greater sociability. 

Ernest Brown Post of Caney, Kan- 
sas, has found this out. Comrade L. 
M. Tidd reports, “After each meeting 
we have light refreshments and smokes 
—and a good old yarn-spinning fest in 
which each buddy tries to make you be- 
lieve he should have been decorated 
with the Croix de Guerre or something. 
Incidentally the eats are paid for by 
each member chipping in some odd 
change—a nickel to a quarter. We fig- 
ure we would spend this at the soft 
drink parlor, anyhow.’ 

The one emotion that should never be 
omitted from a Legion meeting is hu- 
mor. A good laugh is rather to be 
chosen than great riches. Kearney Post 
of Bristol, Rhode Island, found a pleas- 
ant antidote to the monotony of routine 
business in “The Great Cuspidor De- 
bate.” It started with a motion made 
in all seriousness to provide the club- 
rooms with cuspidors. Facetious amend- 
ments were immediately offered sug- 
gesting intricate schemes for procur- 
ing the cuspidors without the bother of 
paying for them. The motion was 
eventually tabled. 

At the next meeting it happened that 
a visiting delegation from Providence 
Post was present when the motion came 
up again. T. F. Monahan, vice-com- 
mander of Providence Post, requested 
the privilege of donating the necessary 
number of cuspidors and accessories. 
In a lengthy and exceedingly formal 
motion this privilege was granted him. 
The members then debated vigorously 
the care to be accorded the cuspidors 
and especially the question of the of- 
ficial custodian and his duties. Into this 
discussion were drawn the health officer 
of the Town of Bristol, the secretary of 
the school board, a judge of the district 
court and a state senator, all members 
of Kearney Post. 

Discussion as to who should be elected 
cuspidor custodian waxed fast and furi- 
ous. Over half the delinquent members 
paid up their dues so that they could 
get a chance to vote. As the next regu- 
lar meeting was a social affair with the 
Auxiliary, a special meeting was duly 
and regularly called for the formal 
presentation of the cuspidors and the 
election of their custodian. 

An amendment was offered and car- 
ried, “that, since we are simple souls 
desiring to call things by their simplest 
names, the receptacles hitherto referred 
to as ‘cuspidors’ shall hereinafter be 
designated as ‘spittoons.’” After a set 
of resolutions had been adopted outlin- 
ing the duties of the custodian, the fight 
hinged on who could avoid the office 
rather than who could be elected. The 
principal candidates had provided them- 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Jobs for Gobs — 


“Bo’s'n’s Mate, Pipe the 
Seascouts,” Is the Latest 
Order for Former Navy 

Men in Chicago 





HE average former navy man 

finds little use for the dope he 

picked up while on the briny 

deep in the routine of farm or 
town life. But ex-gobs in Chicago have 
discovered a very satisfying outlet for 
their interest in things nautical in the 
Seascout Division of the Boy Scouts of 
America. Legionnaires who did their 
tricks during the war on one or another 
of Uncle Sam’s private yachts are now 
working off on the Seascouts under 
their guidance their information on 
dinghies, garboard-strakes, bilges, fids, 
snatch-blocks, spar buoys, and dipsey 
leads. 

Seascouting was relatively inactive 
in Chicago until a year ago when 
Thomas J. Keane, former ensign, 
U.S.N.R.F., now adjutant of one of 
the largest American Legion posts in 
Illinois, took the helm and ordered full 
speed ahead. He was immediately 
given the title of portmaster and put 
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in charge of the organization of Sea- 
scout ships in Chicago. 

When Keane signed on there was 
only one Seascout ship in Chicago, 
with a membership of eighteen boys. 
It was obvious to Keane that if Sea- 


“Before the mast”—this is neither request mast, disciplinary mast, 
nor meritorious mast; it’s training mast at Camp Checaugau, 
Illinois, and the sailors are Seascouts 


year that Keane has been in charge he What is being done 


in Chicago in 





scouting were to be a successful pro- 
gram for Chicago boys it would be 
necessary to dig up former navy men 
as leaders from The American Legion. 
The logic of this was further rein- 
forced by the fact that The American 
Legion had officially endorsed the Boy 
Scout Movement, of which Seascouting 
is a specialized branch. During the 


has shanghaied many Legionnaires into 
serving as volunteer Seascout leaders, 
and shanghaied other whole posts be- 
side his own into actively supporting 
the movement. The Chicago Seascout 
Navy has grown so that today there 
are more Seascouts in Chicago than in 
any other metropolitan area in the 
country. 


the way of constructive service through 
leadership of Seascout ships can be 
done by many more Legion posts, say 
Chicago Legionnaires. A _ description 
of how the Chicago Seascout organ- 
ization operates will perhaps assist 
other Legion posts which plan to take 
on Seascouting as one of their activities. 
(Continued on page 28) 




















Captain E. A. Evers, U.S.N.R.F., assisted by Portmaster Keane, awarding certificates to Seascouts who 
have just completed a two-weeks’ trip with Naval Reservists 
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For God and Country, we associate ourselves together for the 
following purposes: To uphold and defend the Constitution of 
the United States of America; to maintain law and order; to 
foster and perpetuate a one hundred percent Americanism; to pre- 
serve the memories and incidents of our association in the Great 
War; to inculcate a sense of individual obligation to the commu- 
nity, state and nation; to combat the autocracy of both the classes 
and the masses; to make right the master of might; to promote 
peace and good will on earth; to safeguard and transmit to pos- 
terity the principles of justice, freedom and democracy; to conse- 
crate and sanctify our comradeship by our devotion to mutual 
helpfulness.—Preamble to Constitution of The American Legion. 





A Man Without a Conscience 


T this moment events in the Rhine country have made 

a little Bavarian village an unsafe sanctuary for 
Grover Bergdoll, whose ill-famed name, as long as it en- 
dures, wili be a synonym for disloyalty. Perhaps Bergdoll 
foresaw a war crisis, for it is believed that he is no longer 
in Germany. At least his boastful presence is not reported 
within her borders—and wherever Mr. Bergdoll is his voice 
will be heard from time to time. The man who sent taunt- 
ing letters to government officials while he was being hunted 
as a slacker during the war and who spent his time on 
the Rhine boasting to disgusted correspondents—will find 
obscurity impossible. Skunk cabbage cannot transform 
itself into a violet. 

Mr. Bergdoll’s strange silence has given rise to the 
suspicion that he is in transit. He is therefore being paged 
in all parts of the world, and government agents are peer- 
ing beneath the whiskers of stocky sailors manning foreign 
vessels touching at ports both on the Atlantic and Pacific 
Coasts. 

No matter where Bergdoll is, he is literally a man with- 
out a country. It is impossible to review his ignominious 
role without recalling the central figure of the great classical 
tale of American patriotism written by Edward Everett 
Hale. Philip Nolan, “the man without a country,” remains 
a pathetic and tragic figure. Confined for half a century 
aboard an American warship and sentenced never to hear 
spoken the name of the country he had renounced in a 
moment of madness, Philip Nolan had redeeming qualities. 

But Bergdoll, as a man without a country, has a record 
of unrelieved infamy. Philip Nolan was impetuously fool- 
ish. Grover Bergdoll is guilty of carefully-planned deser- 
tion of his country when she needed him. The country will 
remember Philip Nolan as a man whose soul was redeemed 
by love of his country before he died. Grover Bergdoll is 
in danger of going down to posterity as the most conspicu- 
ous American traitor since Benedict Arnold—and a far 
more despicable one. 

In these days of habeas corpus it would be impossible 
to keep an American an involuntary prisoner long aboard 
a battleship, but. why could not a better punishment be 
adapted to meet Bergdoll’s case? It would be fine, for 
instance, if we could only keep him in continuous exile and 
deport him if we caught him sliding back home. 


Signor Nitti’s Plea 


HE miasmic hatred which has been suffocating the soul 

of Europe lifts long enough for a gust of reason and 
hope and charity to blow to us out of Italy. From the 
midst of discordant conferences by diplomats and alarms of 
threatened invasions, Francesco Nitti, former premier of 
Italy, sends a message to America imploring our help, not 
for partisanship in a land quarrel, not for a display of 
strength by our bayonets, but for the saving of one of the 
remaining instruments of civilization. He appeals to us to 


help save one of Europe’s oldest universities. And this is 
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the remarkable thing about his appeal—the home of that 
university is the capital city of Austria, Italy’s hereditary 
enemy. To Americans who have not noted how far Europe's 
after-the-war progressive degeneration has led her, Signor 
Nitti’s words convey a warning as well as an appeal. He 
Says: 

Of the 470,000,000 people who live in Europe, at least 200,000,- 
000 are in a state of political chaos. Production is ruined, the 
world’s trade has lost its great routes, and Europe is disinte- 
grated or, worse still, Balkanized. The same brutal force which 
is manifest in international relations obtains also in internal 
affairs. Unrest prevails everywhere, in all countries. In less 
than eight years the microbes of hate have poisoned the whole 
organism of European life. Only a few years ago youth had 
ideals; to-day it hails force. ... 

When one considers what science and civilization owe to the 
University of Vienna one must grieve at the moral degradation of 
Europe and be nauseated in the presence of its indifference. Asa 
post-war premier of Italy I always sought to help Austria. The 

war was a necessity for us, but after the war the duties of civili- 
zation and the rights of humanity ought to have been put into 
operation again. I hope that the noble sentiments of human soli- 
darity will find the same echo as before the war in the United 
States, which stands aloof from the European imbroglio. I appeal 
therefore to the presidents of American universities and to my 
American friends and exhort them to give assistance in a task 
which history will designate as the first manifestation of noble 
humanity after the Great War, as the first attempt to stop dis- 


integration . . 
. we will restore the light to the lighthouse of the Univer- 


sity of Vienna. Perhaps this will prevent the shipwreck of many 
souls and the new light of civilization and life will shine through- 
out Europe and the East. 

America, which beheld with regret the dog fight at the 
Dardanelles, which has become impervious to every form of 
propaganda designed to make us the guarantor of the gains 
of European corpse-snatching—that America waits now 
only for the day when the spirit of Signor Nitti’s plea shall 
be expressed, not only by one courageous man or a few 
standing alone, but by the whole of Europe. Restoring 
lighthouses will do more for civilization than enlarging 
cemeteries. 


When You're on the Losing Side 


HE securities of the Hamburg-American and North 

German Lloyd steamship companies ranked as reason- 
ably conservative investments before the war. On April Ist 
these companies will call in bonds issued at a par value 
of $32,500,000. The redemption will cost only $10,000— 
the bonds happen to be in marks instead of dollars. The 
sound American business man who ten years ago put $100,- 
000 into these securities will get back something less than 
$31. 
One advantage of our having won the war instead of 
Germany is that Liberty Bonds are still worth from ninety- 
cight to ninety-nine cents to the dollar. The Kaiser can 
paper his house at Doorn with dollar bills if he wants to, 
but it will cost him $6.25 a square foot to do it, plus paste 
and labor. The steamship bonds would be much cheaper. 


Try These, S. V. P. 


DISPATCH from that dear Paris announces that plans 

are in motion to rename several streets in honor of 
America’s participation in the war. Already is there an 
Avénue Président Wilson, a Place des Etats-Unis, a Rue 
Franklin. No definite choice of new titles is given, how- 
ever; we take it unto ourselves, therefore, to pass on a few 
suggestions to the Parisian board of aldermen. Messieurs, 
how about these? 

Rue de Doughboy (pronounced doog-bwa). 

Rue de Gob (pronounced pretty nearly our way). 

Rue d’Awol (pronounced ah-vol). 

Rue de Cognac (pronounced neither cog-nac nor coney- 
ack, but conyac). 

Also, if they have room for it, a street—though we 
should prefer a whole boulevard—perpetuating the finest 
name by which the A.E.F. was ever called, and which 
every Frenchman called it until the title became almost 
official: 

Avénue de la Jeune Armée Américaine—the Avenue of 
the Young American Army. 
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Keeping Step with the Legion 








Service Reports 





HORTLY after the first of the year 

we began to receive all kinds of 
mail from posts telling what they had 
done during 1922. .The record was in- 
spiring. At the same time, for us, it 
was appalling because it seemed that 
every post reporting on its service work 
should be given honorable mention, and 
it would be impossible to do so in a 
thirty-two page magazine, especially 
when the magazine has to carry adver- 
tising and general-interest material and 
such like. 

We finally got the idea, however, 
that the posts which sent us_ service 
reports had not intended particularly 
to report to us. They didn’t care what 
the Step Keeper thought of them. We 
were on their mailing lists just in- 
cidentally. They really had got out the 
reports for circulation among non- 
members in their towns. 

It must have been good advertising. 
For instance, there was the five-page 
circular sent in by Service Post of 
Newark, New Jersey, whose service of- 
ficer is Past National Vice-Commander 
Thomas Goldingay. The,report gives a 
list of officers, tells how nine hundred 
men were placed in permanent or tem- 
porary positions as a result of an 
employment drive, how the Legion 
helped the City of Newark get a na- 
tional Legion citation for its employ- 
ment work, how it has handled appli- 
cants for state compensation, worked 
with the Rotary, Kiwanis and Lions 
clubs, the Red Cross, and similar or- 
ganizations, how it secured back pay 
and compensation and insurance for 
relatives of men who died in service, 
how it helped out gold star mothers, 
how it has secured publicity, how it has 
put over the Legion ritual. It just 
gives a sort of history of the post for 
a year. 

Nobody can read such a report and 
not realize that The American Legion 
is one of the most powerful forces for 
good in America. And no veteran in 
Newark could read such a report and 
not realize that it is his duty to join 
the Legion. 

Wherefore the report can be justified 
for most selfish as well as most altruis- 
tic reasons. 








Trees of Record 





memorialization to some veteran of the 
World War. 

The organization recently wrote Na- 
tional Commander Owsley informing 
him that Legion posts along gold star 
crossways, as the highway crossings 
would be called, would be asked to dedi- 
cate each segment as it is completed 
(the whole project will take years of 
time) and to place trees and markers 
or both. Arches and other distinguish- 
ing markers are to be placed at county 
and state crossings. 

We print the above partly because of 
the information that is in it, and partly 
because roadside tree planting already 
has been carried out to a considerable 
extent by Legion posts, particularly in 
Missouri and Minnesota. But we also 
print it because the Step Keeper is 
anxious to learn what posts have been 
planting trees as memorials without let- 
ting him know, and to ask that they let 
him know. 

Also, don’t forget the poor creature 
wants to hear what is generally con- 
sidered the proper observance of Memo- 
rial Day, as was asked a week ago, and 
if tree-planting will be considered this 
year as a generally acceptable feature 
of Memorial Day activity. 








Chicago Suffers 





BULLETIN got out by Charles W. 

Schick, commander of the Depart- 
ment of Illinois, floated across our desk 
this morning which said: 

It has come to the attention of depart- 
ment headquarters that there are insur- 
ance agents who are using the name of 
The American Legion to further their own 
interests. No one has the authority from 
any of the department officers to use his 
name in endorsing any insurance proposi- 





FEW days ago seven to be exact— 
<i we mentioned a yearn of ours to 
hear what members think of planting 
trees in connection with Memorial Day. 
Inasmuch as we have had no time yet 
to get returns on our request, we have 
been looking up the subject on our own. 
Among other things we learned was the 
existence of a campaign for the plant- 
ing of memorial trees which is being 
carried on by the National Society of 
World War Registrars, of St. Louis. 
This organization is urging the con- 
struction of memorial gold star high- 
ways, a network of which would cover 
the country, and the sides of which 
would be planted with trees, each tree 
bearing a marker proclaiming the tree’s 


Wwiiat is the best way to 
celebrate Memorial Day? 

What success has your post 
had as an exhibitor of motion 
pictures? 

What is the best way to stop 
the activities of ex-service 
fakers? 

Tell the Step Keeper. 











tion. If you know of anyone who has been 
guilty of this offense kindly let us know, so 
we can use every effort to have the thing 
stopped at once. 

Just another of those dodges to cap- 


italize on the Legion’s good name. Just 
another effort to make sentiment for 
veterans pay, regardless of the justice 
of the cause. The Weekly, like Com- 
mander Schick, is anxious to learn 
about new forms of patriotic piracy. 
What’s the latest dodge in your town? 
If you’ll let us know, we'll pass on a 
warning. The wider the knowledge of 
their methods, the less likely are these 
pirates to practice their profession. 








Page Mr. Hays! 





HE director of the Legion’s Na- 

tional Film Service has just handed 
us a letter sent him by C. A. Barnard, 
commander of Portage Des Sioux (Mis- 
souri) Post. Mr. Barnard says his post 
has capitalized on the movie business in 
great shape, and tells how it got a pro- 
jecting machine and staged entertain- 
ments: 

We consider it a success. It is the means 
of making money and furnishes the com- 
munity with a good, clean form of enter- 
tainment. We have a show about every 
two weeks. Our admission price is fifteen 
or twenty-five cents. As the total popula- 
tion of our town is 280, we are dependent 
on the farmers of the surrounding country, 
the weather and the condition of the roads 
for success. We have never lost on a show 
when weather and roads were good, and we 
have had $50 and $60 gates. Our films are 
secured from nearby exchanges. A five- 
reel feature costs about $7.50 and a two- 
reel comedy costs about $4, besides express 
to and from our town. The total cost for 
a show is about $12. Our projector is oper- 
ated with a 750-K.w., 30-volt electric plant. 
We have used the plant over a year and 
have had to make no repairs. We show a 
clear picture about nine by twelve feet in 
size sixty feet from the projector. 


The Step Keeper would like to hear 
from more posts which have staged 
successful motion picture programs as 
a regular thing. So you again may 
consider the Step Keeper as thirsting 
for information. 








Ways and Means 





EPARTMENT COMMANDER J. 

H. WILLIAMS of South Dakota 
recently got out a circular letter for his 
department that is worth quoting. 
After telling about the post at Woon- 
socket, South Dakota, he says: 


Last year they divided the post into two 
teams and put on a competitive member- 
ship drive. The losing team had to furnish 
a feed for the post. The Auxiliary served 
the feed. And the post made a profit on 
it, too. 

This year each man in the post is again 
on the membership committee. The name 
of a non-member is given to a live member 
to work on. If he doesn’t get results, an- 
other man is put on the trail. In this way 
they are going to get one hundred percent 
of the service men in. 

From their county auditor they have got 
the names of all service men in their ter- 
ritory, and they will not slight a one of 
them. 
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The Right People for the Job 








HE dedication ceremonies 

at Lawrence, Kansas, on 
Armistice Day of the University 
of Kansas Memorial Stadium, 
erected in memory of the 127 
men and women from the uni- 
versity who gave their lives dur- 
ing the World War, were in 
charge of The American Legion. 
State Commander W. P. Mac- 
Lean presided, and the principal 
speaker was National Adjutant 
Lemuel Bolles. The stadium 
when completed will seat 32,000. 
Six thousand attended the dedi- 
cation ceremonies. At the stadi- 
um a salute to the dead was 
given by a firing squad from Eli 
Dorsey Post. 























Part of the crowd that attended the dedication of the University of Kansas 
Memorial Stadium—exercises conducted by The American Legion 


Say It with Pigeons 





N original and unique 

type of Legion public- 
ity was effected by Sanga- 
mon Post of Springfield, 
Illinois, when visitors to the 
state fair held at Spring- 
field during the fall found 
at the main entrance of the 
fair grounds this. small 
white pigeon loft, attrac- 
tively decorated with flow- 
ers and the national colors 
and prominently labeled 
“Sangamon Post, American 
Legion.” 

This unusual display was 
made possible by Charles A. 
Bartling, who has been a 
pigeon fancier for twenty 
years and who served dur- 
ing the war with the Pi- 
geon Section of the Signal 
Corps. Bartling, an en- 








and unselfishly permitted 
the Legion to reap the cred- 
it and the advertising. 

The forty pigeons in the 
loft were all of the type 
known as racing homers, or 
carrier pigeons. On sev- 
eral occasions pigeons were 
released from airplanes be- 
fore the grandstand. Pi- 
geons were also taken to 
hospitals in the vicinity 
where there were disabled 
comrades and released with 
messages from the men 
which they carried back to 
the fair grounds. 

At night the loft was 
brilliantly illuminated by 
electricity, so that visitors 
to the fair in the evening 
as well as in the day time 
could not enter the grounds 








thusiastic Legionnaire, bore 
all the expense and work 
of preparing this exhibit 














“No trouble to show goods,” Sacramento merchants told the Legion 


without being reminded of 


Not merely a dovecote, but Legion headquarters for the activity of The Amer- 
thoroughbred winged racers i 


ican Legion. 


Out in Front 


perme be (California) Post se- 
cures effective co-operation from 
the business men of the city. The ac- 
companying illustration is evidence. 

The emblem of The American Legion 
is the most prominent feature of the 
window display which, appearing on 
the morning of November 11, 1922, oc- 
cupied two hundred and fifty feet of 
frontage in one of the largest stores 
of Sacramento. Many other local mer- 
chants also made appropriate displays 
in honor of the men and women from 
Sacramento who participated in the 
World War. 

The City of Sacramento, which likes 
to be known as “the Gateway of Cali- 
fornia,” gave definite proof of its re- 
gard for the memory of those who gave 
their lives during the war by being the 
first city of the Southwest in which 
proper observance of Armistice Day 
Was assured by an agreement on the 
part of the merchants and business men 
of the city to close their establishments 
for the occasion. 
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Rhapsody on Snow 


I like the snow that rides the northern 
gales 
-Across the sombre land as daylight pales, 
That softens signal calls of speeding trains, 
As though far fading 6n- remote domains. 
That rings a wall of white around the house, 
The wet flakes dancing in the wind’s carouse. 
— S the morn that shows the field and 
1u, 
In stainless mantle—that I like, but still 
You might do well to question all this talk, 
For Oh, I hate to shovel off the walk. 
THOMAS J. MURRAY 


Colloquaciously Speaking 


“Dis sho’ am a desultory day,” remarked 
Rufus Lee pleasantly, lifting his weather- 
beaten hat and bowing to the dusky Miss 


Johnson. 
“Law, Misto Lee,” replied that lofty 
lady. “Ah fin’ it gubernatorially frigidity 


dis mo’nin’.” 

“Go ’long, Miss Johnsing,” said the brave 
Mr. Lee, nonplussed. “Yo-all am so eco- 
nomical.” 


The Riot 


“What’s all the excitement down at the 


chess tournament?” 
“The landlord just told the gang they’d 
have to move.” 


On the Inside Track 


“T shall keep you in jail,” the judge said 
sternly, “until you tell me where you ob- 
tained your whisky.” 

“Phaix, yer honor,” replied the prisoner 
at the bar, “sure, an’ a man of yer honor’s 
standin’ should have no trouble gettin’ 
some, at all.” 





’em back? 
done and they beat it. 


still left to do. 


your post. 






existence—not only for one year. 


important battles have been won. 





The Victim: “Forty cents for that 
massacre you called a shave? Why, 
consarn it, you sliced my face four 
times into the deal!” 

The Victimizer: “Cert’nly, sir—a 
dime a slice. This is a cut-rate shop.” 


Next! 
“What is an innocent bystander, daddy?” 
“One who is minding his business at the 
wrong time, my son.” 


Wise Guy 
Willie: “Pop, what is a psychologist?” 
Pop: “A psychologist, my son, is a man 
who never plays poker for money when 
there are women in the game.” 


Are You in for the Duration? 
YOU GOBS, DOUGHBOYS AND LEATHERNECKS— 


remember’ that much-used phrase ‘‘for the duration’’ back in the war 
days? Remember how some of the gang took that phrase at its face value 
and jumped the first freight or passenger train for home or Paris when the 
Armistice was signed, and how the M. P.’s had to round ’em up and bring 
Those fellows weren’t slackers—they just guessed their job was 


That “duration” phrase applies today to Legion membership. When you 
join up with a Legion post you join up ‘“‘for the duration” of the Legion’s 
Once in, you’re a Legionnaire for the 
rest of your mortal days, unless your post gives you the air on account of 
non-payment of dues or you deliberately resign. 
The Legion offensives for the disabled, for the unemployed, for the youth 
of America, for the betterment of communities, are still on, even though 
Don’t desert from the important work 


If you are for the Legion and for what it is doing and can do, with your 
help, pay your 1923 dues now. 


P.S. to P. A.’s: Be sure that a 1923 American Legion Weekly Record Card is sent in for every member of 
Only a few more issues of the Weekly will be sent to those whose 1923 dues are not paid. 


This is the big year. 


Suggestion of a Doughboy 


Being the 
Suggestions of a Doughboy on the Manner 
of Conducting the Next War, Together 
With Certain Reflections on the Conduct of 
the Last One 

50. That the impression that seemingly 
prevailed at G. H. Q. in 1918 that recom- 
mendations for promotions made by regi- 
mental commanders were for the next war 
be corrected. 

(To be continued) 


The Big Dipper 


“I simply must have my daily dip,” an- 
nounced the humorous Atlantic City cop as 
he picked up his seventh pickpocket that 
week. 


A Matter of Sentiment 


Rub: “What do you think of these auto- 
mobile petting parties?” 

Dub: “Well, it seems to me that public 
sentiment is against public sentiment.” 


Wrong Jones 


Insurance Salesman (over phone): “Is 
this Mr. Jones? How would you like to 
have your wife and child receive fifty dol- 
lars a week after your death? Now our—” 

Jones: “Very much indeed, thank you. 
I wish 'em luck. By the way, do you supply 
the wife and child?” 


Peace at Last 


An old white-haired gentleman of Phila- 
delphia spent eighteen years of his life 
secretly constructing a battleship made en- 
tirely of toothpicks. Not one of the family 
was aware of the tedious task until it was 
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all his friends and relatives together and 
roudly exhibited the masterpiece. 

Turning to his grandson, a college youth, 
he inquired, with a smile of satisfaction: | 

“There, my boy, isn’t that a substantial | 
argument for peace?” 

“You betcha!” replied the youth, heaving 
a sigh of relief. “Peace from now on. 
Ever since I was a kid ma’s been blaming 
me for swiping all the toothpicks.” 


Contents Noted 

The corresponding secretary of a large 
business concern had been invited out to 
dinner by a friend. At the table the host 
asked him to say grace. It was a new 
experience for the secretary, but he was 
not to be found wanting. 

“Dear Lord,” he began, “we thank thee 
for all thy favors of recent date. Permit 
ys to express our heartfelt gratitude. We 
trust that we may continue to merit your 
confidence and that we shall receive many 
more blessings from you in the future. 
Amen.” 


All Fixed 


Miss Catt: “Do you suppose she’ll suc- 
ceed in breaking her husband’s will?” 

Miss Nipp: “Why, she did that years be- 
fore he died.” 


Do It Now 


Detective Cassidy: “I'll break up that 

gang of hoodlums if it takes me twenty 
ears!” | 
Inspectpr Callahan: “Nothin’ doin’! 

that time me son’ll be joinin’ it.” 
} 

} 





Offense and a Fence 


Defendant: “Yerroner, what would I be 
wantin’ wid that man’s cheap watch?” 


Judge: “How do you know it was a cheap 
watch ?” 
Defendant: “My lawyer wouldn't give 


me a cent over two dollars on it.” 


Off Form 
Alice: “What sort of a girl is Gladys?” 
Virginia: “Oh, she’s one of those who 
are glad long skirts are back.” 


A Clean Break 


Nellie: “It’s all over between us, kid.” 
Jackie: “Den youse gotta give ‘back de| 
presents I promised youse.’ | 


! 
That One Word! 
“A woman is always wanting to do some- 


“Else.” 





His Brother’s Keeper 


For six months a young man had been 
in the habit of visiting a certain restaurant 
every noon, ordering two cups of coffee 
fmultaneously, gulping them down and 
walking out after paying his check. 

One day the waiter asked the reason for 
this peculiar habit. 

“Well, it’s like this,” the patron explained. 
‘After one cup of coffee I feel like another 
man, so why shouldn’t he have one, too?” 


Disappointing 
Clara: “I’ll never tell her another thing 
in confidence.” 
Ethel: “Is she as close-mouthed as all 
that?” 


From Boston 
Blackstone: “What kind of a girl is 
Miss Prim?” 
Webster: “The kind that would consider 
slangy if you began a proposal with ‘I 
you.’ 


A Test of Endurance 
“And why are you 
mer: “My endurance ain’t vile, lady. 


atte be darn good. I’m in here for 
smriity-nine years.” 





completed. On that day the patriarch called | 
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Standard Keyboard 


Examine this keyboard carefully. Key for key, 
you will find it an exact duplicate of the keyboard 
on the big typewriters. Nothing new to learn, and 
nothing to unlearn when youstart to write on the 


WOATHLIE BS Rae 


Remington Portable 
Typewriter 


This Standard Keyboard is only one of many outstand- 
ing merits which have combined to make the Remington 
Portable the universal machine for Post Adjutants, Treas- 
urers, and everyone else who has personal writing to do. 


And yet, with all these advantages, the complete ma- 
chine is so small that it fits in a case only four inches 
high. Much in little is what everybody gets who buys a 
Remington Portable—with the well-known Remington 
Quality included for good measure. Sold by over 2,500 
dealers and Remington branch offices everywhere. 


Take any user’s advice and buy a Remington Portable. 


Write for our illustrated “For You, 
For Everybody”. Address Dept. 70 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
374 Broadway, New York 













Paragon Ribbons for Remington 
Portable Typewriters. M _ 
us. 50 cents each. $5.00a 
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Passage for every purse on 
’, S. Government Ships 


. 
a you are going to Europe, travel 
4 


1 your own ships. They are 
unsurpassed in combination of luxury, 
service, speed and economy. Ac- 
commodations are within the means 
of all, from $120 for passage on a 
one cabin ship to suites de luxe on 
the famous George Washington. 

On five of the splendid ships of the 
“522” type first and second-class dis- 
tinctions have been abolished. They 
carry only cabin passengers and third- 
class. These are the “Ships of De- 
mocracy” on which you can get cabin 
passage to English ports for $120,— 
or $125 to Cherbourg! 

Accommodations on Government- 
owned ships, operated by the United 
States Lines, strike every note, from 
solid, happy comfort to almost unim- 
aginable luxury. And the service and 
cuisine on every ship of the Lines are 
making devotees of the Americans 
who travel on them. 

Send the blank today and learn 
about your great ships! 


Write for Booklet 
Send the coupon below today for your 
Government’ sauthoritativetravel book- 
let py information about the ships 
that offer these amazingly low rates. 


INFORMATION BLANK 
- To U. S. Shippin bred 
nformation Section i b 
Us, 8203 O-S 
Please send without obligation the U.S. 
Government Booklet giving travel facts 
and also information regarding U.S. Gov- 
ernment ships. I am considering a trip to 
Europe 0 to The Orient 0, to South Amer- 
icaQ. I would travel ist classZ) 2d 0 srd OW 


If igo date will beabout____——— 
My Name. 
Business or Professio 
My Street No. or R.F.D. 
Town 



























State J 





United States Lines 


Moore and McCormack, Inc. 

Roosevelt Steamship Co., Inc. 
New York Cit; 
Chicago, Iil. 
Boston, Mass. 


45 Broadway 

110 So. Dearborn Street 
92 State Street 
Managing Operators for 


U. S. SHIPPING BOARD 


InformationSection B2252 Washington,D.C. 





























New State Compensation Provisions in Brief 








ILLINoIs: 
ready. 


Towa: 
ready. 


KANSas: 
forms ready in February or March. 


MonTANa: 





Fifty cents for each day of service; maximum, 8300. 


Fifty cents for each day of service; 


One doilar for cach day of service; no maximum specified. 


Ten dollars for each month of service; 
forms will not be ready for several months. 


Application forms 
maximum, $350. Application forms 
Application 


maximum, 8200. Application 
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for 


$100,000,000 


tributed probably during 1923 to 

some half million service men of 
Iowa, Kansas, Illinois and Montana un- 
der the provisions of the adjusted com- 
pensation laws enacted by referendum 
votes of the people of these States at 
the elections last November. As this is 
written, the government of each of the 
States named is busy installing the ma- 
chinery for making the compensation 
payments. In some States official boards 


N ‘tribute $100,000,000 will be dis- 


| already have been appointed, regula- 


tions drawn up, application blanks 
printed and partly distributed and 
friendly court actions begun to confirm 
the legality of bond issues. Illinois and 
lowa are proceeding rapidly. In Kansas, 
however, execution of the details indi- 
cated was delayed by the necessity of 
having the State Legislature pass a 
confirmatory law during the last two 
weeks of January, and in Montana, 
likewise, the official machinery for mak- 
ing payments has not been completed. 

Service men of the four new compen- 
sation-paying States will understand 
that even with the most efficient official 
system, payments will be made over a 
long period and many delays will occur 
in adjusting individual claims. The ex- 
periences of the fifteen other States in 
which similar payments were made 
testify to the practical difficulties which 
arise when expeditious settlement of 
one or two hundred thousand individual 
claims is attempted by a state commis- 
sion. The state body charged with pay- 
ing out the money must observe ele- 
mentary legal precautions. It must 
satisfy itself that each claimant is 
entitled to payment under the law. It 
must verify from official records the 
statements made in the application 
forms. It must know that each appli- 
cant was legally a resident of the State 
at the time of his enlistment and, as 
provided by most state laws, for a cer- 
tain period before enlistment. It must 
be certain that the facts of army or 


| navy service, as stated in the applica- 


tion, are correct. The state body con- 
ducting the payments of compensation 
claims is fortunate if it escapes a series 
of controversies developing out of de- 
lays in. making the payments. In 


Ohio, for instance, accumulating dis- 
satisfaction over alleged slowness in 
making payments led to a long con- 


500,000 Veterans 


troversy in the newspapers. It was 
found, however, that while delays un- 
doubtedly were exasperating to many 
of those whose claims had been held up, 
the state compensation body was doing 
the best it could. Inability of the state 
body to obtain proper verification of 
statements of naval service was one 
cause of delays and consequent com- 
plaints. 

A large percentage of the men who 
are entitled to payments do not now live 
in the States from which they enlisted 
and hence may not have learned the re- 
quirements which they must fulfill in 
order to qualify for payment. The fol- 
lowing summaries, compiled from the 
latest information supplied by Legion 
department officials, will benefit these 
non-resident beneficiaries especially. 


Illinois 


The Illinois law provides for payment at 
the rate of fifty cents for each day of serv- 
ice, with a maximum of $300. Application 
forms may be obtained by addressing the 
Service Recognition Board, Springfield, 
from Legion posts throughout the State, 
clerks of the 102 Illinois counties and many 
newspapers. A certified copy of Army or 
Navy discharge certificate must accompany 
application form when it is submitted. The 
Board does not want originals of discharge 
certificates. No specific length of time of 
residence in the State is required, but proof 
must be adduced that the applicant was a 
legal resident of Illinois at the time of 
entry into service. A statement of resi- 
dence on the army or navy service record 
may, in the discretion of the board, be ac- 
cepted as proof of residence. The period 
of service must have been longer than two 
months. A sworn statement of the nature 
of service will be required of every ap- 
plicant, who must state whether he re- 
fused on conscientious, religious or political 
grounds to render himself subject to mili- 
tary discipline or rendered limited service. 
Army nurses, Army field clerks, and Signal 
Corps operators come within the benefits 
of the act. Alien enemies, though drafted 
into the service, will not benefit by the act, 
but aliens of neutral nations who had made 
declarations of their intentions to become 
citizens prior to their entry into service 
will benefit. The period spent in officers’ 
training camps after our entry into the 
war will be included in reckoning the peri 
for which the applicant is entitled to pay- 
ment. Where the person entitled to pay- 
ment has died, his family heirs will receive 
payment. Decision of the suit started to 
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establish the constitutionality of the law is 
expected before March 1st. Payments are 
expected to start in March or April. 


Iowa 


The law provides for the payment of fifty 
cents for each day of service up to a maxi- 
mum payment of $350. Application blanks 
may be obtained by writing to the Iowa 
Bonus Board, Des Moines, or to James F. 
Barton, Department Adjutant of The Amer- 
ican Legion, Des Moines. Blanks have been 
distributed among all Legion posts in the 


State, and each post is assisting the service | 





men in its community te make applications. | 


To be eligible to the lowa adjusted compen- 
sation the applicant must have been a resi- 
dent of Iowa at the time he entered service, 
must have served honorably and unqual- 
ifiedly at anytime between April 6, 1917 
and November 11, 1918. If a man was en- 
listed outside Iowa he will be required to 
prove by affidavit that he was in fact a 
resident of Iowa at the-time he entered 
service. If there is doubt as to his residence, 
the Iowa Bonus Board will request the 
usual evidence required in lawsuits to prove 


legal residence. The application forms pro- | 
vide space for all the information necessary | 


to prove the average claim, and applicants 
need not forward their discharges or cer- 
tified copies of these. The usual suit to 
test the constitutionality of the law is now 
proceeding. A decision of the State Su- 
preme Court, if the suit is carried that far, 
is expected before March Ist. On January 
13th the district court of Polk County 
handed down an opinion upholding the 
constitutionality of the compensation law. 
It is believed payments will start about 
April 1st. 
Kansas 

The law provides for the payment of $1 
for each day of service, with no maximum 
amount specified. Payment is directed to all 
persons resident of Kansas at the time of 
entering the service who served in the 
Army, Navy or Marine Corps during the 
World War prior to November 11, 1918. 
Application blanks are expected to be ready 
for distribution in February or March, and 
requests for them should be addressed to 
the Kansas State Bonus Commission, State 
Capitol, Topeka. Details concerning ar- 
rangements for handling of applications and 
regulations which will prevail may not be 
announced at this time. The law approved 





by the voters places broad discretionary | 


powers in the hands of the State Bonus 
Commission, and the appointment of this 
Commission could not be made before the 
Legislature had passed the confirmatory 
act. The commission will make rules de- 
fining what shall constitute residence in the 


State as contemplated by the bill, condi- | 


tions of payment of compensation to heirs 
of men who have died since the war, and 
whether or not former members of the 
S. A. T. C. are eligible for payment. Legion 
posts will distribute blank application 
forms. Men resident in Kansas at the time 
of entering the service but now living in 
other States probably will be required to 
fill out a special application form. Both 
houses of the Legislature last month con- 
firmed the State compensation law without 
a dissenting vote, and the act was signed 
by Governor Davis on January 17th. 


Montana 


The law provides for the payment of 
$10 for each month of service to an amount 
not exceeding $200. Application forms will 
ogg not be ready for several months, 
ut the Montana department of The Ameri- 
can Legion is compiling a list of service 
men who may be eligible to payment. Noti- 
fication will be given men thus listed when 
application blanks are ready and require- 
ments have been decided on. Montana serv- 
ice men may send their names to O. C. 
Lamport, Adjutant, Department of Mon- 
tana, The American Legion, Helena. Due 
to the fact that the constitutionality of 
the law must be passed on by the Supreme 
Court and because of the time required to 
sell the bonds, it is believed that payments 
will hardly be started before late in 1923 
or early in 1924. 













































Cheney Tubulars, 
known for two 
generations for 
smart patterns 
and long wear. 









Floral designs 
are good on 


Crépe Failles. 



















The hit of the 
season—printed 


Ondulé Crepe. 
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Good to Look at 
—and Long Wearing 


EMARKABLY good to look at are these 
new Cheney Cravats for Spring. Their 
good looks result from their distinctive up- 
to-the-minute patterns; their long-wearing 
qualities come from their sturdy construc- 
tion and carefully woven fabric. 


There are patterns to suit every preference— 
colors to please every taste. 


CheneyTubularsare famousforthe sturdyser- 
vice they give. Your haberdasher has them. 

















CHENEY BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
Makers of Cheney Silks 


Name on the 


Neckband —~> CRAY: ATS 
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It will interest you to know that 
for the making of Brunswick Bil- 
liard Tables, Bowling Alleys and 
Accessories, Brunswick cuts its 
own timber, quarries its own 
slate, and imports its own ivory 
from Africa, 


Experienced buyers know these 
significant facts enter into Bruns- 
wick quality. That is why the 
great majority of American club 
houses are Brunswick equipped. 


Personal Equipment 


Your own cue will make you a 
better billiard player. 


And you can improve your bowl- 
ing score with a Mineralite Ball 
—by which all bowling balls are 
judged. Brunswick Bowling 
Shoes, Bags, etc., are unsur- 
passed and sold at extremely low 
prices—quality considered. 


The Brunswick -Balke-Collender Co. 


Established 1845 
Branch Houses in All Principal Cities 


BILLIARD TABLES 
BOWLING ALLEYS 
ACCESSORIES 





When Children Cough 


Use Musterole 


When you are wakened 
in the dead of night by that 
warning, croupy cough, 
get up and get the jar of 

usterole. 

Rub the clean, white oint- 
ment gently over the child’s 
throat and chest, and then 
go back to bed. 

Musterole penetrates the 
skin with a warming tingle 
and goes right to the seat 
of trouble. 

Will not blister like the old- 
fashioned mustard plaster and it is 
not messy to apply. 

Made from pure oil of mustard, 
Musterole takes the kink out ofstiff 
necks, makes sore throats well, 
stops croupy coughs and colds. 

Seis by crams repens Sam 
The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
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Panama Pros and Cons 


To the Editor: Just allow me a little 
room for a few comments on the story on 
Panama written by Stephen Graham in 
the Weekly of December 29, 1922. The 
photographs look natural—I know, for I 
was there for 46 months—in the Army. 

Mr. Graham says that the mosquito was 
a rarity and that there were no flies. 

At dusk in the evening I have seen mos- 
quitoes that could bite through canvas 
leggings and your socks; and when they 
flew around your head they sounded like 
the hum of an airplane engine up in the 
air. Flies? They are thick in the Zone. 
They .always have been there, and they 
always will be there. 

If there are no flies or mosquitoes there 
why does the Government spend so much 
money for screen-wire each year and keep 
several gangs of men who do nothing but 
put wire on the doors, porches and win- 
dows in Balboa, Ancon, Cristobal and all 
the rest of the towns along the Panama 
Railroad and at all the army and navy 
stations? 

Mr. Graham, how about the sand fleas, 
Did you see any 
I bet you did a lot of scratching 
about your ankles where the sand fleas 
bit you. Did you ever wake up in the 
morning and shake a centipede out of 
your shoes? Of course you did! 

As to decaying fruit, I have seen enough 
mangoes lying on the ground decaying, 
around several of the towns I could men- 
tion, that would fill fifteen or twenty box 
ears if they were all gathered up, and 
there was a Canal Zone policeman sta- 
tioned on horseback there watching the 
trees to see that you did not pick any 
fruit from the trees or off the ground. 
How about that? 

As to smells, there are stores on certain 
streets in Panama City that smell so bad 
you can hardly pass them; and I never 
did see any one forced to clean up around 
the Chinese or Jamaican sections at the 
point of a bayonet. The red light districts 
were not cleaned up and put under control 
until May, 1918, and they were in such 
a bad condition that the men in uniform 
were not allowed to visit any city in the 
Republic of Panama until in July of 1919, 
when the merchants of Panama, the 
Panama government and the Canal Zone 
authorities got together and cleaned up 
the red light districts. 

All of the boys who saw service in 
Amador or Corozal and other points from 
1916 to 1921 are requested to write to me. 
—JoHN J. Murpy, Wilson-Pitney Post, 
Higbee, Mo. 





To the Editor: Being one of the old 
timers on the Panama Canal (having 
worked there for about eight years), I 
have read with very great interest the 
article by Stephen Graham published in 
your issue of December 29th. The picture 
on page four of the hotel at Cristobal 
brings back fond memories, for many times 
did I take my meals there. On page five 
is a picture of what is referred to in the 
caption as the Balboa Heights school. This 
description is erroneous, for the building is 
the administration offices, where I worked 
for four years prior to returning to the 
United States. Believe me, climbing those 
many steps, with the temperature at noon- 
time hovering around one hundred degrees, 
took all the pep out of a fellow. Mr. 
Graham is right when he says that apathy 
and listlessness is one of the chief dangers 
of Panama. I went down there in the 
spring of 1911 with the intention of staying 
about two years and before I knew it the 
lure of the tropics got me and ‘while I often 
made up my mind to leave, I just stayed 
on and on. Even now, after four years 
in the States, I can hear the call, and I 


The Editors disclaim responsibility for statements made in this department. Because of space demands, 
letters are subject to abridgement. 





become very homesick for that happy-go- 
lucky life, that mafana feeling of putting 
off until tomorrow what you should do 
today. It sure becomes a disease after you 
have missed too many ships. On a clear 
moonlit night, among the waving palm 
trees, with your best girl, the gentle lap- 
ping of the Pacific Ocean on the booed 
and a highball if you wanted it, what more 
could a fellow want? Nothing!—A. W, 
CONCKLIN, Cleveland QO. 


To the Editor: In a recent issue of the 
Weekly, you have an article entitled “Pan- 
ama and Pan-America,” in which the state- 
ment is made that “Frenchmen could never 
have succeeded to cut through the isthmus.” 
Says Mr. Graham: “They lacked character 
and imagination.” This statement is unjust 
to the French. Allow me to present a few 
historical notes. 

It was neither lack of finance nor of 
character that stopped De Lesseps, but twin 
plagues of the tropics, i. e., estivo-autumnal 
malaria and yellow fever. The French 
simply died as fast as they came to Panama. 
At the time De Lesseps attempted to build 
the canal the cause of both diseases was 
absolutely unknown; and, of course, not 
knowing the method of transmission of 
these two diseases the French had as much 
chance of successfully fighting these dis- 
eases as an unarmed man would have in 
a combat against an armed sniper. 

De Lesseps, I believe, started digging the 
Panama Canal in 1891, and was compelled 
to stop in 1893. In 1880 Laveran, a French 
army surgeon stationed in Algiers, discov- 
ered the organism of malarial fever in the 
blood of patients suffering from the disease 
but was unable to determine the mode of 
transmission. It was not until compara- 
tively recent times—I am unable to deter- 
mine the exact date, but it was not before 
1899—that Ross, an English army surgeon, 
stationed in British India, established the 
fact that malaria was transmitted by a 
species of mosquito (anopheles). In 1899- 
1900 the Yellow Fever Commission of the 
United States Army at Camp Lazear, Cuba, 
demonstrated that yellow fever is trans- 
mitted by another species of mosquito 
(stegomyia fasciata). In this demonstra- 
tion Dr. Lazear of the American commission 
and Dr. Myers of the English commission 
lost their lives in the interest of humanity. 
“Credit where credit is due.” Major Gorgas 
carried out sanitary measures based on their 
reports, and stamped out the diseases in 
Havana first, then in Panama.—Dr. JAMES 
C. McKay—Manhattan, Kan. 


A “Quiet”’ Road in France 


To the Editor: It was with more than 
passing interest that I read “Gassing the 
Gassers,” in a recent issue of the Weekly. 
Former members of the 89th Division must 
have read it and laughed long over the 
author’s claim at the conclusion of the 
article: “For several weeks thereafter the 
Metz road around Mandres was a quiet 
highway.” I have been expecting some 
former member of the 354th or 355th In- 
fantry to put the author right and to take 
away some of the self-satisfied feeling of 
the First Gas Regiment over its gas attack 
of August 5th in the Bois de Jury. 

According to the story, the occasion of 
said gas attack is “preciously preserved in 
the annals” of the gas regiment. The hap- 
penings of the days next following are like- 
wise preserved, though not so “preciously,” 
in the annals of the 89th. For be it known, 
as the casualty lists will show, soon after 
“Company C boarded trucks to return to 
quarters” (presumably far from Bois de 
Jury) the enemy sought and exacted toll 
for the forced evacuation of its little P. C. 
that had been the objective of the gas 
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Joosed by the First Gas Regiment. On ine! 
night the 354th and 355th relieved units 
of the 82d Division, and the days follow- 
jing, German gas so drenched the Ameri- 
can lines in the vicinity of Bois de Jury 
that several hundred men were evacuated 
and those who remained went through sev- 
eral days of hell. “Gas Hollow,” back of 
Flirey, thus got its name. 

No one of the 89th is complaining of 
being in the line of a gas attack. Those 
who were in the sector, that is, units of 
the 354th and 355th, stood the gaff and 
refused all offer of relief and well merited 
the praise which their fortitude evoked. |! 
But if the most the First Gas Regiment 
can claim for its attack of August 5th is 
the evacuation of a Boche P. C. and the 
cessation of shelling the Metz road around 
Mandres, it ought to know that it was 
barely on the road to its quarters in the 
rear before the above-named regiments of 
infantry were paying dearly in lives for 
the act of the First Gas Regiment. The 
Jatter’s attack was doubtless a_ splendid 
move; the subsequent victims would not 
have had it withheld, no matter what the | 
cost, if the high command deemed it a de-| 
sirable move. Still, with all of that, those 
who subsequently paid, and their com- 
rades, do not just like the idea of the gas 
regiment so preciously preserving in its 
annals its part in the Bois de Jury “gas | 
war” in either ignorance of, or indifference | 
to, the doughboys’ part in it—LyNN WEss, 
formerly captain, 356th Inf., Kansas City, | 
Mo. 





There Were Others 
To the Editor: I have just finished read- | 


ing Mr. Mitchell’s interesting article, “How | 
Buddy Has Fared in the Race for a Liv- 
ing.” It is comprehensive and instructive, | 
but I do not feel that it takes into con-| 
sideration the facts that were instrumental | 
in increasing the earnings of the twenty-| 
six percent who feel they suffered no handi- 
cap during the time spent in the service. | 

Allow me to cite my case as an example. | 
On June 1, 1917, I was working for a rail- | 
road, one of the tightest in the country, | 
for $60 per month, but I considered my ex- | 

rience with that corporation as a school-| 
ing and mentally charged off to education 
the difference between the $60 and a fair 
tate of compensation. For two months be- 
fore leaving the railroad I had been com- | 
pleting an arrangement to go into a loca! 
manufacturing concern at an immediate | 
advance of about $40 a month. 

However, on June 5, 1917, I entered the | 
naval service as a landsman for yeoman | 
at a rate of pay of $30 per month. I was} 
commissioned in January, 1919, and shortly | 
afterward requested my release and was) 
discharged before I had been able to save | 
enough from my officer’s pay to pay for 
my uniforms and outfit. 

I was discharged June 25, 1919, losing 
over two years from my business life at 
atime when I should have been finishing 
the foundation for a successful career. 

After discharge I started work as a 
traveling salesman and I made good money 
—but bear in mind that I had prepared 
myself for this work and could have earned 
as much or more all during the war period. 

Disease (pulmonary tuberculosis) con- 
tracted during service caused me to lose 
several months working time and compen- 
sation from July, 1919, until April, 1922, 
at which time I broke down completely 
and was forced to enter a_ tubercular 
hospital. 

I am now a beneficiary of the Veterans | 
Bureau and receive $90 per month (ap- 
proximately $110 less than my salesman’s | 
earnings) with which to support my wife, | 
clothe both of us, pay for insurance, buy 
the necessities of life, and try to keep up 

payments and interest on a little piece | 
of property that we were trying to buy | 
for a home. 

Iam afraid that I am not mathematician 
enough to figure my loss. Of course the 

of health is inestimable; but roughly | 
monetary loss, during and since the | 

T, is at least $4,000.—K. O. Hester, U. S. | 

ns’ Hospital No. 51, Tucson, Ariz. 





Try it After Shai 

This is the Cream that soothes and heals the skin after shaving— 
fragrant, delightful, easy to use, yet always sure in yielding most 
gratifying results. In winter, Hinds Honey and Almond Cream 
prevents and relieves roughness and chapping, and adds greatly 
to the comfort of those men who are using it daily. It neutralizes 


any astringent action of the soap and heals cuts, keeping the 
skin soft and ready for the next day’s shave. 
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Hinds Honey and Almond 
Cream is selling everywhere. 
Write for Trial Bottle, 6c. 
Travel Size, 10c postpaid. 


A. S. HINDS CO. 
Dept. 48 
PORTLAND MAINE, U.S.A. 
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WHY CANT WE SAVE? 


Here Is the Plan 
That Will Help You 


How often you have asked that question as you figured up your income and 
outgo, only to find that all your firm resolutions to save money had once more 
been wrecked! And you realize, too, that time is passing and that if you are 
ever to accumulate money you must make a start. 

WHY CAN’T YOU SAVE? The answer is really very simple. You have tried to save 
money on your own will-power, instead of working on a plan that would make saving more 
attractive than spending. If you would discover the secret of accumulating money through 
regular, safe investment at profitable rates of interest, mail the coupon today for the free 
story, “Mr. Bunner’s Budget.” It describes a simple, easy method by which you can keep 
control of your money and have the satisfaction of seeing it increase. 


8% Bonds of $100, $500, $1,000 Paeses cegevoeseoousere ae 











j .L. MILLER BOND & 
8°) First Mortgages from $1,000 up § Cee AGE COMPANY ; 
Partial payment accounts invited H 702 Miller Bldg., Miami, Florida . 
Dear Sirs: Please send me the story, ““Mr. Bun- 8 
hd 8 ner’ .” and booklet of I f wners of 8 
G.L.Milller _§ sinicPtistsccnssrc'Bonds paving 8522 "8" § 
BOND & MORTGAGE a H 
C ‘ Name H 
ompany t staiete : 
Florida’s Oldest First Mortgage Bond House 8... ana state 5 
702 Miller Building, Miami, Florida | = aumeunall 
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unless you've 
#F sent one out 


Men talk about “when my ship comes in,” with- 
out reflecting that ships come in only when they 
have been sent out. The plain truth is that posi- 
tions of responsibility, honor, leadership and good 
pay come only to the men who have the foresight 
to prepare themselves for bigger opportunities 

Success 1s a conquest—not a bequest. It is won 
by pluck, not by luck; by working, not wishing. 

If you want a bigger opportunity to come to 
you in 1923, 1924 or 1925, have the foresight to 
egin preparing right now—not next month 
Use your spare hours studying with the United 
Y. M. C. A. Schools. Every year you have 936 
week-day, evening spare hours between seven and ten 
o'clock. The United Y. M. C. A. Schools now 
offer more than 300 correspondence courses, and 
an instruction-by-mail service that gives you the 
most for the least money. 

Get our friendly counsel on your problem. We 
will tell you how thousands of ambitious young 
men are, with our help, making their “ships come 
in.” Mark and mail the coupon today. 

Some of our 300 Correspondence Courses 
Business Courses 

Business Law 
Complete Letter-Writing 
Office Management 





Accountancy 
Advertising 
Banking 


Better Letters Public Speaking 
Bookkeeping Salesmanship 
Business Arithmetic Secretarial 
Business Administration Show Card Writing 


Business English Stenography 

Business Finance Traffic Management 
Technical and Other Courses 

Agricultural Courses Insurance Courses 

Applied Psychology Mathematical Courses 

Architecture Mechanical Engineering 

Automobile Courses Own-Your-Home Course 

Building Construction Plan Reading 

Civil Engineering Courses Plumbing 

Drafting Courses Poultry Husbandry 

Electrical Courses Radio Engineering 

English Courses Radio Telegraphy 

Factory Management Steam Engineering Courses 

Foreign Languages Structural Drafting 

Foremanship Surveying 


Highway Engineering Use of the Slide Rule 





High School Courses Vocational Guidance 
Illustrating Are you an ex-service man? 
Correspondence 
° 
Instruction 
Dept. 7-F NewYork City 


(Please write plainly.) 


EEKS FoR Zp 





You've heard your 
neighbor praise the Path- 
finder, the wonderful {Illustrated 
news and story paper published at 
Washington for people everywhere. 
paper is the Ford of the publishing world; has 
half million subscribers. Chuck full of just the kind of reading 
you want. Unequaled digest of the world’s news. Question Box 
answers questions. Stunts for children; real fun for all. Excit- 


ing seria starts soon. Send 15 cents (coin or stamps) toda 
Seine bi; $1 per 13 weeks. =" ese 








| Have we changed very much since 
the war flames died down and we got 
back into civvies? The Mississippi girl 
—“just a plain American girl” she calls 
herself—who wrote the letter below 
thinks that we have—and for the worse. 
That she has the welfare of the ex- 
service men and the Legion sincerely at 
heart no one who reads what she has to 
say can for a moment doubt. Many 
will disagree with her emphatically, 
and the question that she raises will, 
no doubt, be the cause of numberless 
heated discussions wherever there are 
| veterans. The letter was reeeived the 
|other day by Commander Owsley on 
whom it made a deep impression. It 
has been slightly abridged, and the au- 
thor’s name is withheld. The editors 
present it without further comment. 


EAR MR. OWSLEY: By chance I 

picked up a copy of The Amer- 
ican Legion Weekly the other day, 
and since reading it have decided to 
| write to you about a matter which has 
jlong been on my heart and mind. 
Namely—why are our boys so different 
now from what they were when first 
they came back from Over There? 
What has happened to them, or what 
has happened to America, that in these 
few short years since the war it could 
have changed them so? 

When first they came home they were 
so strong, so clean, clear-eyed, and un- 
deniably splendid, it gave one a thrill 
of proud possession to watch them as 
they came, eager, sure and true, and 
say of them with heads held high in 
triumph, “Our boys, our boys.” 

In time of war they were all that 
men must need be—brave, loyal, splen- 
did, above reproach. This in time of 
war. What of them now, in time of 
peace? Have they lost sight of the 
ideals for which they fought? And if 
so, why, or rather how, and whose fault 
is it? 

I watch them every day on the street, 
in stores, back in college, and the truth 
has dawned on me with startling force. 
Something has happened to our boys. 
Why are they so different now? Some 
people say, “It’s nothing—only the re- 
action after the war. It always hap- 
pens.” But it is something. A very 
great something, and I do not see why 
it has to happen. They caught the 
Vision once—why should they lose it 
now, so soon? They cannot, they must 
not! But who is going to keep before 
them those ideals for which they of- 
fered their lives and now seem to hold 
so lightly? 

This is not just my.own personal nar- 
row view; I have looked at it from all 
sides, and it is true—other people see 
it, other people feel it. Look about 
you and see for yourself. What are the 
boys doing today, where are they go- 
ing, who are they with? The same as 
it was three or four years ago? You 
know in your heart of hearts it is not. 
What kind of girls do they prefer to be 
with? Those who are modest, quiet 
and serious, the type of girl who during 
the war followed them across the sea, 
to the very edge of the firing line that 
she might help them in their suffering, 
the kind of girl who thinks first and 
last and all the time of the welfare of 
the boys with whom she associates, the 





ons You will be more than a 


girl who is the real pal or the frivolous 


Changed? 


flapper and jazz queen? 
speaks for itself. 

I am not a mother, viewing the worl 
of today with anxious eyes, or a cranky 
old maid living apart from all the eo, 
flict, turmoil and problems of readjug. 
ment who “doesn’t know what she § 
talking about,” but a young girl out of 
college finding myself face to face with 
startling realities. I am not a pesg. 
mist—very much the other way. 

I am glad you have been made Na 
tional Commander of the Legion, and] 
have read with much interest your ya 
rious speeches. I especially noted the 
one in which you said: “It is not that 
this is the end of the war, but the he 
ginning of peace—that is the great sig. 
nificance.” And that is true, it is the 
greatest significance. 

And now that victory has come, what 
shall we do with it? It is up to us, the 
young people of America. You in you 
present position will be able to do much 

I read in the Weekly of December 
8th, an extract from a letter in whic 
a correspondent asks, “Might it not bk 
possible for the Legion to act as mouth 
piece for the public?” It is possible 
for The American Legion is the public, 
the most vital, influential part of it 
anyway, and the voice of the Weekly 
is far-reaching and its influence uw 
limited. Why not then use it asa 
means to keep before the boys the high 
ideals for which the Legion stands? 

Why not put in a word about the 
debt we owe—America’s debt to our 
comrades who are now the Legion of 
the Silent Dead? Our debt to them has 
not been fully paid. We caught the 
torch they threw to us, but its flaming 
light is flickering—all but gone out, 
And we hear them say in solemn voice, 
“If ye break faith with us who die, 
we shall not sleep, though poppies grow 
in Flanders Field.” warning, a 
challenge to be kept before us forever. 

When first the war was over I looked 
into the faces of the gold-star mothers 
with anguish and untold suffering in 
their tearless eyes. I thought of all our 
nation had spent in tears, blood and 
money—of all the agony and bitter loss. 
Then I looked at our boys as they stood 
tall and straight and strong, the finest 
army of men the world had ever known, 
saw the great light upon their faces, 
thought of the days to come, of a 
cleaner, purer, happier, more God- 
like, glorious America, and I said, “The 
scales balance, there is a compensa- 
tion.” 

But now—I do not know if there # 
a compensation; it is up to us to say 
what it shall be. And our debt—what 
the girls of America owe to you—is 
unpaid. It was for us you fought and 
suffered. At our feet you laid the 
trophy. What have we given in return? 
You gave to us your trust and faith— 
the sweetest and most priceless gift a 
man ever gave to a woman—and what 
have we done with it? I for one hold 
it above all earth’s treasures, but there 
seem to be so many who have thrown 
it away. 

Is it our fault that the standard has 
been so lowered and that the ideals for 


The evidene 


‘which you fought now seem to be 80 


vague and dim and far away? How 
could our boys have forgotten? And 
yet some of them have. Perhaps it was 


because the price they paid for defend+ 
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ing them was so high, so much pain, 


remember. So they plunge headlong 
jnto a state of reckless, careless living, 
with disregard for life’s great prin- 
ciples, and then when life has passed 
and old age has come there will be 
things more bitter than wars to remem- 


r. 

Moh, I wish we women and girls could 
pring back and give to them again that 
Golden Light which kept them safe 
and sure and pure while they were 
away from us; could show them how 
much we really love them, and how 


so much suffering, they do not want to | 


| 


much we want them back as they used | 


to be; could look at them and say once 
more with pride and happiness, instead 
of shame and fear and heartache, “Our 
boys, our boys.” 

The New Year is open before us and 
there is much to be done. And for you 
as head of the Legion there is much 
opportunity and many glorious pos- 
sibilities. May God give you wisdom 
and strength and understanding, that 
you may guide aright those boys who 
are under you and help them to keep 
faith. I for one, although a very small 
part of America’s womanhood, pledge 
to our boys my love and faith and sym- 
pathy, and I will do all within my 
power to help them hold high the torch, 
that they will not have fought for noth- 


ing, and that those who have paid the | 


supreme sacrifice will not have died in 
vain. 

Perhaps you will think this letter 
strange, will not understand the motive 
which prompted me to write it—not 
censure, not blame, not cold bitter 
criticism, but love for the Legion, and 
all for which it stands, and the earnest 


desire to see realized those beautiful | 
dreams that we dreamed only a few | 


short years. I am not a fanatic, but 
just a plain American girl who loves 
her country with all the love of which 
she is capable and one who wants to 
pay at least her part of the debt. 





HE first of the big thrill 

stories will appear next week 
in the new department, “My 
Most Thrilling Experience.” 
You had at least one unusually 
interesting war experience—why 
not let your 800,000 buddies 
who read the Weekly enjoy it? 
Don’t be bashful. Tell your 
story exactly as it happened— 
in 300 words or fewer. If pos- 
sible, use a typewriter, and 
address your manuscript to the 
Thrill Editor, The American 
Legion Weekly, 627 West 43d 
Street, New York City. 











Outfit Reunions and Notices 
CONTRIBUTIONS for this column must 


e received three weeks in advance of 
the events with which they are concerned. 


C Barrery, 339TH F. A.—Fourth annual re- 
union, Des Moines, Ia., Feb. 23, 24. Address 
Ed H. Linneman, St. Joseph, Minn. 
Surpty Company, 305TH INFANTRY—Reunion 
dinner, Keen's Chop House, 72 W. 36th sst., 
York City, Feb. 17, 7.30 p.m. Address 
ida, New York Post Office, 34th st. and 











Winterbound: 





——Never ! 


Frosty weather and roving snowdrifts just 
add.a new zest to the all-year sport of motor- 


cycling. Your local dealer has the 1923 

None of the automobile’s winter troubles ee a 
bother the Harley-Davidson rider. His husky duced prices ook ‘em over! 
mount gives him full mastery over all road con- Or, write us for free literature 
ditions, winter and summer—the same eager 


power, the same tremendous burst of speed, the 


same rushing get-away. 


And the economy! No other gasoline vehicle 
50 miles for a dollar, counting 


can approach it 
gas, oil, tires and all. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO. 


Wisconsin 


Dept. A, Milwaukee, 








Harley-Davidson 


“Worlds Champion Motorcycle 





Money-making sales opportunities 
in open territory. Write Desk A-2. 


SS NY, . \ - 
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GORDON 
An ARROW SHIRT 


OF WHITE OXFORD—THE 
ATTACHED COLLAR IS MADE 
BY THE EXPERT ARROW COL- 
LAR MAKERS— 


CLUETT, PEABODY & Co., INC. 
Makers, Troy, N.Y. 

















Make it with 


L. D. Kunkil took in $708.00 
in September from 4 Box Ball 
—— Alleys. Can’t you do 


as well 





You can make more money, faster and easier 
with Box Ball Bowling than in any other 
way. Wehelp you start for yourself. Perman- 
ent business, big profits, small expense. 


Box Ball Bowling is a facinating game — 
fine exercise and sport for everybody. Every 
person in town will pay you to play. Games 
are played fast. All you do is take in money, 
Alleys are automatic—no helpers necessary. 
Install two or more Box Ball Bowling Alleys 
in a vacant store room and start on the road to 
independence, Little money required. We 
show you how to make money. We take your 
payments as you earn, Start now, This is the 
opportunity of a lifetime! 


Box Ball Bowling Pays! 
Easy to Start— Write Today 


HOLCOMB & HOKE MFG. CO. 
3113 VanBuren St. _Indianapolis, Ind, 
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You Can Make Money 
Succeed with the VITAL 


Non-Electric 


Hundreds of successful sales- 
men find every home a pros- 
pect for VITAL—" no electricity 
—no cost’’—vacuum cleaner. 
Big new sales field. Real 
) profits. You must be “Honor- 
Built” as our product. Send 
coupon for free book. 






CLEANER 


| gion’s 
|mittee, requested Charles R. Forbes, 
|director of the Veterans Bureau, to 








Send free book—describing the 
opportunity with VITAL na- 





MFG. CO. tion-wide organization of dis- 
Cleveland,O. —tributors and salesmen. 
Name 
Address. 
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of Market Price ; 


mond 133-2 ct. af $35.50 among | 


ins last list. Many other big |) 
values in our lists. Buy HERE. Loan 
values ri 
ae. F is = sae old diamond 
n) 
banking firm ther -{ --4 -—- oo Paeee 


Why Pay Full Prices _ 
diamond 
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$4. 45 models of cars, Any per- 

son that can drive a car 
Parcels Post Paid 22 = aout it We  —— 
quarters are sewed together, with rear ae , fasteners, welts 


an tacks complete. wie the name, yours and model pumber of 
your car and we will pat you catalog wi ith samples. 


LIBERTY TOP & TIRE CO., Dept. E-10, Cincinnati, O. 











We Pay $7 a Day 


onderful invention. The SERE- 
OLA does more than machines 





thousand a w from 
to $21 a day. \e 7! Easily 
with you anywhere, Built 
suitcase. Fully 


in Sot ike sutcan 
to Take Orders 








Christmas Presents for 4,000 


| A LMOST 4,000 service men in hos- 
pitals of the Veterans Bureau 
made a happier start of the New Year 
| because The American Legion, as their 
best friend, had spoken to their Uncle 
Sam about them. These men—3,904 of 
them, to be exact—are now drawing 
compensation payments in addition to 
receiving treatment in the institutions 
conducted by the Veterans Bureau. On 
last December first, with Christmas just 
ahead and an uncertain new year loom- 
ing beyond Christmas, they were not 
drawing compensation. They were 
merely patients in hospital—some of 
them with pending claims, others men 
who had not even entered ‘their claims. 
And on that December first, while they 
were patients in hospital—most of 
them with no source of income—their 
outside expenses were piling up. Many 
of them had families dependent on 
them. 

The first week in December Joe 
Sparks, chairman of The American Le- 
National Rehabilitation Com- 


conduct a special campaign of bedside 
adjustment of claims .in order that 
awards might be decided before Christ- 
mas. Director Forbes issued the orders 
which sent special claim adjustment 
squads to the bedsides of men in hos- 


|pitals in all the fourteen districts of 


the Bureau. 

Complete data en the hospital situ- 
ation, assembled after the completion 
of the Christmas drive, showed that on 
January 5th there were 25,355 service 
men patients in government hospitals. 
Of this number, the claims of more 
than 23,000 have been adjudicated. On 


HE right of every service man to 

protest when he believes he has 
been treated unjustly by the Govern- 
ment in the adjustment of his com- 
pensation or vocational training claim 
is unquestioned. The Veterans Bureau 
itself has recognized that injustices do 
occur and there is, therefore, an ap- 
peals branch in each of the fourteen 
districts of the Bureau. Even with the 
most perfect system that could be de- 
vised, however, there will occur from 
time ‘to time cases in which the rights 
of an individual claimant will seem to 
have been inexcusably violated—cases 
of exaggerated delays by branches of 
the Veterans Bureau and others of ap- 
parently insufficient awards, to mention 
two of the most common causes of com- 
plaints. 
The Legion’s National Service Divi- 
sion, through its offices at National 
Headquarters in Indianapolis and 
Washington, and the service officers of 
departments and posts of the Legion 
are constantly assisting men to have 
their claims adjusted by the Veterans 
Bureau. Furthermore, the Legion has 


| in operation a system designed to help 


correct injustices and secure adjust- 
ments after the usual means have 
proved ineffective. 

In each of the fourteen district offices 
of the Veterans Bureau, the liaison 
representative of the Legion makes per- 


sonal investigations of those disputed 
claims which have not been settled sat- 








isfactorily by: the ordinary processes 


Kick—But Be Sure You’re Right 


the date given, there were 2,454 
adjudicated claims, but this is saig 
represent the practicable minimum 
cause of constant changes due to 
mission and discharge. Instructj 
have been issued to all district m 
gers of the Veterans Bureau that © 
tinuous service must be given in 
handling of hospital claims, so that 
patient’s claim against the Gove 
ment may be decided in the short. 
time possible after he enters a pont 
Patients in hospital January 5th 


distributed as follows: 

District No. 1, Maine, New Hampshi 
Vermont, Massachusetts, and Rhode 
RY a I ET 1 

District No. 2, New York, New Jers 
0 Aenea 2.687 

District No. 3, Pennsylvania and Dey, 
ED. bc edecacerent cans woaeshe nos 14 

District No. 4, District of Columbiy 
Maryland, Virginia and West Yq. 
SE eae Sok ives tin cied deck ea haan 

District No. 5, North Carolina, South 
pan Tennessee, Georgia and Fig. 
I dig wa adie athe ch ahaa a eairieoh ete ta ag 


2M 

District No. 6, Alabama, Mississippi ay 
Louisiana 
District No. 7, Indiana, Ohio and Ke. 


ES er eee 2,239 
District No. 8, Illinois, Michigan ay 
PR Ree eg 3,19 
District No. 9, Nebraska, Iowa, Kansas 
Ge ED, dadecacesdaxanenn denen 1, 


District No. 10, Minnesota, North Da 
South Dakota and Montana......... 1,08) 
District No. 11, Wyoming, Utah, Colorad) 


and New Mexico................... 1,98 
District No. 12, Arizona, Nevada ani 
RS eee 
District No. 13, Washington, Idaho an 
GEE Os caliontcaeitvdictss chateau eee BOE 
District No. 14, Oklahoma, Texas ani 
PE: ne euSoncasess eed asndeseuee 1,11 


of the Bureau. The liaison represents 
tives constantly are obtaining amended 
awards for disabled men who, through 
error, misinterpretation of regulations 
or other causes, have received less than 
they might rightfully expect. On the 
other hand, the liaison representatives 
frequently encounter cases of attempted 
imposition on the Government—cases 
where awards made, wholly just, 
are disputed by claimants having little 
foundation for real appeal. Unforte 
nately, it has been found that many 
men, due to peculiarities of tempera 
ment, and, in some instances, to exag- 
gerated sensitiveness developing from 
nervous disabilities, voice unreasonable 
grievances. It is sometimes difficult t 
distinguish between men in this one 
largely victims of their imag 
and men who really have not recei 
a proper adjustment of their claims. 
It has been found that a large per 
centage of protests appearing in the 
newspapers, and to a lesser extent im 
Legion publications, are made by men 
who have not been treated unfairly by 
the Bureau. The important point to 
remember, however, is that in almost 





every case these men have convineed 
themselves that they are victims of 
official indifference, red tape and it 
justice, and their obvious since 
often induces persons unacquaill 
with the real facts to chem p 
licly their cases without Rich oa 
quiry or investigation which s ould 5 
made. 
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For instance, there was published re- 
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cently a letter by a former vocational 
student complaining bitterly against his 
treatment by the Government. Investi- 

tion showed that the writer of the 


o 


jetter had received almost $5,000 from | 


the Government since he has entered 


training in 1919 and that since his dis- | 


charge from training for the reason 
that he “could not benefit further by 
taking any course” he has been draw- 
ing compensation for 75 percent tem- 
porary partial disability. All the facts 
in the case indicated that this award 
was a just one. 


reau—and it must be 
much criticism in similar instances is 
deserved—could have been avoided if a 
liaison representative of the Legion had 


been requested to report on the real | 


facts involved in the case mentioned. 


As a general principle it would be} 


advisable for newspapers and Legion 
publications to co-operate with the 
Service Division of the Legion by re- 
questing the Legion liaison representa- 
tives to supply information concerning 
cases in which claimants wish to voice 
their grievances in print. If the claim- 
ant has a just complaint, the attention 
thus called to it will assist in a correc- | 
tion. On the other hand, if the facts 
are against him, the explanation sup-| 
plied by the liaison man will often con- 
vince the claimant himself that he has| 
been treated justly. 

The Legion liaison men and the cities 
in which the offices of the Veterans | 
Bureau to which they are attached are | 
located are as follows: 

First district, George J. Cronin, | 
Boston, Mass.; second district, Harold 
E. McCullough, New York City; third 
district, Ben F. Metz, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
fourth district, Robert M. Tolson, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; fifth district, Charles A. | 
Sloane, Atlanta, Ga.; Sixth district, 
A. J. Cusick, New Orleans, La.; seventh 
district, E. O. Hobbs, Cincinnati, 0O.; 
eighth district, John A. Hartman, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; ninth district, George H. W. 
Rauschkolb, St. Louis, Mo.; tenth dis- 
trict, William T. Kroll, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; eleventh district, John C. Keene, 
Denver, Colo.; twelfth district, James 
P. Mulcare, San Francisco, Cal.; thir- 
teenth district, Norman W. Engle, 
Seattle, Wash.; fourteenth district, 
W. R. Hudson, Dallas, Tex. 

The States comprised in these four- 
teen Veterans Bureau districts are 
given in the table published on the 
opposite page. 


What Is the Japan- 


ese Problem? 
(Continued from page 6) 


tone. Apparently the government feared 
that some untoward incident might 
precipitate a crisis that might have| 
fatal results as between the two coun- | 
tries. Comparative calm was restored, | 
but in those few weeks there was a/| 
glimpse of the potentialities of the| 
situation. 
4 It is a dangerous situation, out of 
which anything might arise. Just now! 
it is comparatively settled, because the | 





telations between Japan and the United | Steady Work. 


States on cther matters are undis-| 


Pturbed. Since the Washington confer- 
hee on limitation of armaments there 


The conclusion to be} 
drawn from this incident is that an un-| 
deserved reflection on the Veterans Bu- | 
admitted that! 





SATEEN SHIRT _: 
ze 
You'll get 


more wear 
from this shirt! 


You can’t always tell by the looks of 
the fabric how a sateen shirt will wear. 


Butin Black Beauty, you get both dressy 
appearance and amazingly long wear. We 
have the cloth specially woven for us—a fine, 
smooth, perspiration-proof, black sateen. 
Triple stitched—big body and sleeves— 
white pearl buttons. Guaranteed by 
America’s largest maker of work shirts. 


RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


212 WEST MONROE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








mark 
of value 












Perfectly cut, genuine blue-white Dia- 
mond held aloft on six white gold prongs. 
Gentleman's 14K Green Gold, hand- 
carved mounting, trimmed with artistic 
scroll designs of White Gold. 


—Ring sent 
Send No Money frist 
your approval. If entirely satisfied pay only $10, 
then $5 a month, for ten months until the total price 


of $60 has been paid. 
© shows thousands of other 
Free Gift Boo bargains in Diamonds, 


Watches and Jewelry. Send for copy No. 1033-G. 


y 
10 Months 
TO PAY 


“THE HOUSE OF QUALITY 


INC. 


CAPITAL $1.000900 


I: W-SWEET 


1650-1660 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 














Ex-Service Men--Become ®*% = 
Railway Mail Clerks 


$1600 to $2300 Year 


Also City Mail Carriers, City Postoffice 
Clerks, $1400-$1800 Year 
70% of all Railway Mail Clerks appointed 
last year were Ex-Service Men. 
Nearly 8,000 Ex-Service Men were ap- 
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Franklin Institute, Dept., N188, Rochester, N. Y. 

Sirs: Send me, without charge, 

(1) Sample Railway Mail Clerk Ex- 

amination questions; (2) Tell me how 

I can get a U. S. Government job 

o (3) Send list of Government jobs obtain- 

gable: (4) Information regarding preference 
©” to ex-service men. 


pointed Carriers and Clerks last year. ye 
. - ff 
No Layofls. Paid Vacations I ta Ra nes Leas eee 
Common education sufficient. i 


Ex-Service Men get 


Se ee / nddren a son rakbs skp ene ehieieeeks esbhendeiais esse 
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Rheumatism! 






me 


by breaking up congestion 





Most aches of rheumatism arise 
from congestion. Apply Sloan's. 
Don’t rub, It penetrates to the 
sore spot, starting the blood cir- 
culating. This reduces painful 
congestion—the inflammation 
vanishes. Sloan's has been re- 
lieving rheumatic aches for forty 
years. It is truly “the World's 
Liniment.’’ At all drug stores, 
35c, 70c and $1.40, 

Try Sloan's on sprained, 
bruised muscles, on aching backs 
and neuralgia, Try it on that 
“cold in the chest.’’ 


Sloan's Liniment-kills pain! 














It Was Hell! 


And we're all glad it's 
over. But you and I, 
Buddy, both feel mighty &% 
good to know that we did 
our part when we were < 

ed. And it’s going to be a lot& 
of pleasure to us when our kids get 
to the history class in school an 
can say ‘My dad helped lick ‘em!"" 

ou can show them how their 
dad looked by having “Spirit of 
the American Doughboy" 
statuette or lamp, the only 
representation of the 
American Soldier there is showing 
him as he really was in action. 

n exact reproduction of the 
famous life size bronze statue of 
the same name made only by us. 

Send for Beautiful book telling 
the wonderful story of this attrac- 
tive lamp—it’s FREE. 


AMERICAN DOUGHBOY CO. 
Dept. 26 Atlanta, Ga. 


Musical Comedies 
MINSTRELS and Revues, with 
ees f1))) instructions for 
staging. You can stage your own show with 
our books. Full line of plays, music, cross- 
fire, monologues, afterpieces, vaudeville acts 
and make-up. CATALOGUE FREE. 


T. S. DENISON & CO., 623 So. Wabash, Dept 66, Chicago 


A BETTER JOB NOW! 


Learn good trade in a few weeks. 12 million 

autos, trucks and tractors need service. Re- 

pairmen needed. Write today for FREE cat- 

alog giving full particulars. 

MICHIGAN STATE AUTOMOBILE SCHOOL 
3482 Auto Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 















has been a general relaxation of feeling 
between the Japanese and ourselves. 
When no particular political differences 
arise, then the immigration issue also 
is dimmed and grievances are buried or 
covered. It is when some definite dis- 
pute flares up that old resentments are 
awakened and an ugly atmosphere 
created. That, of course, reflects im- 
mediately on the dispute and’ makes it 
| still harder to settle, and so on in an 
|ugly circle. 

One aspect may be called finally set- 
tled. That is the matter of citizenship. 
It has been laid down unchangeably by 
the highest tribunal in the land that 
Japanese cannot be naturalized as 
American citizens and are ineligible to 
citizenship except when born on Amer- 
ican soil. It is on the basis of that 
that we must plot our future course. 

It is difficult to prescribe measures, 
because there is an impasse. For Amer- 
ica to open its doors to Japanese immi- 
grants is out of the question. It is 
superfluous to argue such points as 
| their possibility of being assimilated or 
| their abstract rights. It is superfluous 
to weigh the contending claims as to 
how many Japanese there are in Amer- 
ica and how much control they wield 
in certain trades and branches of agri- 
culture. The unchangeable fact is that 
the people of the Pacific Coast will not 
have Oriental immigration and it can- 
not be imposed on them. They will 
nullify it by placing restrictions hedg- 
ing the Japanese about so uncomfort- 
ably as to leave them little of the op- 
portunity for which they come. This 
they have a legal and constitutional 
right to do within all the limits th-y 
need. That is the American position in 
the impasse. The Japanese on their 
side demand full equality, the same 
treatment accorded white immigrants 
from Europe. That is the Japanese 
side of the impasse. 

Conditions may permit us to drift 
|now, but not always. Sooner or later 
we shall have to lay down a permanent 
and comprehensive policy. We shall 
have to do it then as a nation and not 
as individual States or groups of 
States. It is at bottom a national 
question. The present method is a stop- 
gap. The Gentleman’s Agreement is a 
loose and ambiguous arrangement un- 











| treaty. ( ; 
|disputes in interpretation, as in the 


satisfactory to both sides and subject 
to change at any time, since it has not 
even the binding force of a formal 
It is open to controversy and 


matter of the picture brides, the women 
|'who come from Japan to marry Japa- 
nese in America on arrangements made 
by mail. The children of such mar- 
riages have swelled the Japanese pop- 
ulation here materially. The Japanese, 
however, assert that the flow of picture 


Urals, and extensive coal mines at 
Kemorovo, about a thousand miles to 
the north. 

The chief drawback to the scheme 
was that each member of the organiza- 


|tion had to provide three hundred dol- 


lars toward a common fund to pay for 
transportation, food, equipment and the 
like. In addition each member must 
sign an agreement to work two years 





without pay. At the end of that time, 


Through Red Russia 


(Continued from page 4) 


brides has been stemmed. Californi 
“| it has not. 

he possible solutions may be ¢ 
merated without difficulty. The J 
nese may be admitted without restg 
tion of any kind. That is, practicaly 
speaking, out of the question. 
may be admitted under the same 
strictions as other aliens, with the 
quota that is allowed to the othey 
That also is, practically speaking, mp 
likely. They may be barred absolutey 
by a specific exclusion act similar § 
the Chinese exclusion act, but thg 
would be adding fuel to the fire. § 
would be taken as the insult direct, anj 
our problem is to act according to th 
interests of our own people withog 
giving unnecessary offense to Japanep 
pride. 

Another plan, which has considerabk 
organized sponsorship, including th 
American Federation of Labor and The 
American Legion, is to pass a law ban 
ring from admission tothe United State 
all aliens ineligible to citizenship, 
sequence to the recent decision of the 
Supreme Court. This has the advap. 
tage of being a statute without specific 
national application at which the Japa. 
nese might take offense, but its prac 
tical result would be the raising of the 
permanent bar against the Japanese, 
and their resentment would be less only 
by a degree. At any rate, however, 
this would lift the question out of the 
plane of diplomacy and constant nego 
tiation and stabilize it on a basis per. 
mitting of no disputes in interpreta. 
tion. 

There is further the problem of what 
restrictions shall be laid on Japanese 
already resident here, some of them 
having come even before there was any 
ban on Japanese immigration. This is 
highly controversial, and no general 
solution is possible now. It varies with 
local conditions and local feelings and 
is subject to contradictory interpreta 
tions of the same sets of facts. The 
Japanese say they are discriminated 















against. The Pacific Coast residents 
say they are not. On that no tribunal 
can rule. It can only be hoped that 


some stable basis may be reached on 
that also, so that it, too, shall not be 
subject to re-opening with every elec- 
tion. And it is to be hoped that toler- 
ance will enter into the determination 
of whatever basis is reached. 

I have not sought to make definite 
recommendations or to advocate pat 
solutions. It has been my aim, instead 
of laying down dogma, to analyze the 
situation and show why it is of impor- 
tance. I think it is easily demonstra- 
ble that the problem is one to which 
the nation must put its fullest atten- 
tion and its best brains. It will recur 
until it is finally settled. 


however, he was to receive a bonus 
equal to what he would have earned in 
the United States for similar work. 
But I did not have three hundred dol- 
lars, and that seemed to be the end of 








the thing for me. My enthusiasm for 
the project gradually cooled and I had 
nearly forgotten the incident when one 
day, some three months later, I recel 

a telegram signed by Mrs. Calvert for 
the Kuzbas. It read: 


“Report at Pier § | 
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|was conducted 


MINSTREL SHOW 


ly. 
waiting for you.” 


phone and found that the Rotterdam 
was to sail at noon. 


and it was 10:30 o’clock! I packed up 





pier just in time to get aboard. 


Some papers were handed me on the 
dock, but in the excitement of sailing 
I did not examine them. When we were 


at sea, some hours later, I found they 


51, Holland-American Line immediate- 
Will have passports and tickets 


I got in touch with the pier by tele- 


| 


I was then in the | 
Bronx, a good hour’s journey away, | 


a portable typewriter, threw a few 
things in a suitcase, and arrived at the | 


| 


| were tickets for passage in the steerage, | 


and a letter of introduction from the 
Kuzbas to the 


signed in red ink by Calvert. I was 


fully aware of the danger of leaving 
'America without proof of citizenship, 


but there was nothing to be done about 
| passports now. I have since concluded 
‘that this omission had been made de- 
'liberately to prevent the return of any 
|of the “colonists.” 
| We were scarcely outside American 
| waters when all of the Kuzbas group 
were asked to assemble on deck for our 
| first meeting. It was not until then 
| that I had my first glimpse of my com- 
|rades. My heart sank. 
| The literature of the Kuzbas had 
stated over and over that only engineers 
and technically trained men would be 
accepted. There were about a hundred 
persons in the party, including about 
twenty women and children. Most of 
|my comrades were Finns who had re- 
ceived their “technical training” wield- 
ing picks and shovels in America—and 
looked it. There were several Mexicans 
and two or three ten percent Ameri- 
cans who had left for Mexico about the 
time the Selective Service Act was 
passed. There were just eight individu- 
als who might lay claim to American 
citizenship, including one woman and 
two babies. Poor kids! They were to 
suffer most, and they had no choice. 
The first meeting was a fair sample 
of what was to follow. Instead of get- 
|ting down to the business of organiza- 
| tion, each wanted to exercise his lungs 
| to the tune of “the world is all wrong 
}and we are all right.” The meeting 
in English, although 
|most of the colonists could not under- 
|stand it—an interpreter repeated in 


| Finnish everything that was said. 


From the beginning the Americans 
were the outcasts of the group. 
American, a woman, was elected to the 
board of managers, but the fact that 
she was an American made it certain 
that any proposal she made would be 
defeated. One of the ten percent Mex- 
ican-Americans, Simeon Hahn, was 
supposed to be in charge of the party, 
but our real leader was the leather- 
lunged Finnish interpreter. 

The single technically trained man 
in the whole group was Theodore Mohr, 





|from the University of Iowa. 


a graduate in metallurgical engineering 
After 
an embittering experience at mining in 


| Alaska and then failure of another en- 


terprise in the State he had become 
interested in Socialism and had gradu- 


|ated from the Rand School of Social 


Science in New York. He had joined 
ithe Kuzbas with the thought that at 
last he would be able to make use of 
his technical training in a Socialistic 
enterprise. 

There were the Doyles—Thomas B. 


sons, ten and twelve. It was Mrs. 
Doyle who was elected a member of the 


Soviet Authorities, 





One | 


| Doyle, Mrs. Doyle and their two little | 
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board of managers. 
easy-going Westerner who had also 
been chasing the will-o’-the-wisp of 
success with small results. His last 
venture had been on a small farm in 
Louisiana, and, with failure in pros- 


Kuzbas. Mrs. Doyle was a more mili- 
tant type and succeeded in drawing the 
wrath of our “comrades” at once upon 
herself and her family. 

Among the steerage passengers was 
a young German girl of uncertain 
moral proclivities. Her relations with 
|some of the members of the Kuzbas 
|soon became common knowledge, and 
Mrs. Doyle protested at one of the in- 
numerable meetings. The Finns ob- 
jected to this attempt to reform them 
and Mrs. Doyle received a flood of 
abuse for her trouble. 

Hahn had brought along his wife 
and six-months’-old baby. He, as leader, 
|was intrusted with the funds of the 
|colonists. His brother-in-law, a lad of 
| sixteen, had come aboard at New York 
to bid his sister good-by and instead 
of returning to land had hidden on the 
ship. There was a great debate over 
his status, but the colonists finally voted 
to say nothing to the ship{s officers 
about him and take him along as one 
of the colonists. He had no tickets or 
credentials. 

I shall not burden you with a long 
description of ocean travel by steerage. 
To those who have had the experience 
of crossing the Atlantic on an army 
transport 
transport was luxury by comparison. 

Once I discovered that by walking 
through the crew’s quarters I could 
reach the second-class deck, and I spent 
two pleasant evenings there. But on 
my return the second evening a commit- 
tee waited on me to say that during my 
absence the colonists had voted that 
since all were to share alike in this 
venture I would have to share the steer- 
age with the rest and refrain from 
promenading among the second-class 
passengers. 

Meetings were held almost continu- 
ously—there was nothing else to do. A 
Russian named Rinnes from Chicago 
delivered long lectures about his native 
land in broken English which no one 
but himself understood. 

We did not have to wait until we 
reached Russia to see the utter futil- 
ity of placing executive power in the 
hands of ignorant and untrained peo- 
ple. There were long debates over in- 
consequential matters, while the real 
problems were left untouched. The 








let me only say that the | 
y y | In the wimter as well as in the ground insu 
Reses All The Year Around. Package of 


Doyle was a big, | 


pect, he had sold out and joined the | 








dream of brotherly love rapidly faded. | 


Not only did each national group with- 


draw to itself, but each group split up | 


into cliques. 
ended the comrades were divided into six 
or seven factions. Each man became 
afraid to close his eyes in sleep lest the 
adventure end then for him then and 
here. 

Our first port of call was Plymouth, 
England. I was by this time thor- 
oughly disgusted with the prospect, and 
had decided to leave the ship there if 
possible and work my way back home. 
But as we stopped only long enough to 
unload the mail the opportunity was a 
poor one, and I decided not to risk it. 
Then, having gone thus far, I decided to 
see the thing through. 

The ship went on to Rotterdam, 
where we were to transfer to the War- 
sawa, a small vessel that was to carry 
us on to Petrograd. Doyle and I had 





Before the voyage was | 
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had some experience in checking bag- 
gage and so we were appointed a bag- 
|gage committee. We were also told 
_ how the checking must be done—by a 
quite unworkable system. 

| Before leaving the Rotterdam our 
tickets and credentials were examined 
| by the Dutch police and pass cards were 
issued. Hahn’s young brother-in-law 


had no credentials and so received no | 


pass. I had just finished checking the 
baggage, with the boy standing beside 
|me, when the police made the rounds 
|of those on the dock and asked for our 
| police cards. I knew the boy would be 
| arrested and deported, and as a police- 
— approached I saw that he was 
white with fright. I decided that I had 
|a better chance of outwitting the police 
than he and so I quickly drew my own 
police card from my pocket and slipped 
it to him. He showed the card and 
passed aboard the Warsawa. When the 
policeman asked me for my card I pre- 
tended to be very busy. But he per- 
sisted, and then I pretended not to un- 
derstand. 

Finally the officer called the baggage 
master, who spoke English, and I could 
no longer dodge the request. I pro- 
tested that I had been given no card. 
I pulled out all of the papers in my 
pocket. Among them was the letter of 
introduction from the Kuzbas organ- 
ization. Luckily it had been stamped 
by the Dutch police, and on the strength 
of this I was allowed to board the ship. 

If the steerage quarters on the Rot- 
terdam had been unpleasant, those on 
the little Warsawa were worse. They 
were so close to the engine room that 
the heat made it impossible to sleep in 
them. During the rest of the voyage I 
slept on deck, as did most of the other 
colonists. 

It was but an eighteen-hour run to 
Danzig, our next stop. The colonists 
were not allowed to leave the ship here, 
but Mohr and I managed to reach shore 
by getting on the end of a line of pas- 
sengers leaving the ship. This was all 
very well, but when we went to board 
the ship again the police refused to let 
us pass. We argued for an hour with 
the officious little policeman who blocked 
our way, and when we saw there was 
no other way we pushed him aside and 
walked aboard. For a while I thought 
something would happen. The police 
gathered on the dock and threatened to 
come aboard and take us off the ship, 
and matters were made worse by the 
colonists, who gathered at the rail to 
taunt them. 

At Danzig we had our first glimpse of 
famine, for conditions are very bad in 
Poland—and while Danzig is a free city 
under the peace treaty, it may racially 
be considered a part of Poland. A 
crowd of little children were gathered 
on the wharf crying for bread. While 
the argument with the police was at 
its height I went to the steward and 
induced him to give me two loaves of 
bread. Then, accompanied by Mrs. 
Doyle, I went ‘ashore again and we dis- 
tributed the bread among the children. 
I had never felt so sorry for anyone 
before as I did for those little starved 
tots, and my heart ached when we had 
to leave them. But this act so pleased 
the police that they speedily changed 
their attitude and became most effusive 
in their friendliness. When the ship 
sailed it was with their Godspeed and 
hearty good wishes. 

Even this experience at Danzig did 
not dampen the ardor of the Commu- 
Inists in our party for their cause. 
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bought two outfits recently, 


and is ready for third 


Iwata, Catif., purchased outfit Feb. 1920. Since, has 
bought 10 more—his profits enormou R. Bert, 
Ala., wrote: “Only thing I ever boug ht equal led ad- 
vertisement.” J. M. Pattilo, Ocala, wre “Enclosed 
find money onde to pay all my notes. 7, ac along 


fine. Crispette business all you cl aim and then some.” 
John W. Culp, So. Carolina, writes: “Everything 
going lovely. The business section of this town 





covers two blocks. Crispette wrappers 
laying everywhere. It’s a good old world 
after all!” Kellog $700 ahead end 
. oftsecond week. y Moat me Baltimore, 
~ 250 in one day. Perrin, $80 in one 
day. Baker, 3,000 
ackages, one day. 











WE START YOU IN BUSINESS 


Little capital, no experience. Furnish secret formula 


° . 
Build a Business of Your Own 
The demand for Crispettes is enormous. A deliclous food 
confection. Write me. Get facts about an honorable 
business, which will make you independent. You can 
start right in your own town. Business will grow. You 
won't be scrambling and crowding for a job. You will 
have made your own place. 


Profits $1000 a Month Easily Possible 


Send post card for illustrated book of facts. Contains 
enthusiastic letters from others-—-shows their places of 
business, tells how to start, when to start, and all other 
information needed. It's free. Write now. 


LONG EAKINS COMPANY 
243 High Street Springfield, Ohio 





Easy to Play 


Easy to Pay 





True-Tone 
& Saxophone 
= Easiest of all wind instruments 
to play and oneof the most beau- 
re. You can learn the scale 


in an hour’s practice and play 
pular music in a few weeks. 











entertainment, church, lodge or 

school. In big demand for Sr- 

chestra dance music. The yor- 

trait eere is of D Clerk, 

with = oe famous Paul White- 

You may order any 

Free Trial Buescher Instrument 
paying one cent in advance, and 

it six days in your own home, without obliga- 

% perfectly satisfied, pay for it on easy payments to 

your convenience. Mention the ~|—a interested 

in and a complete catajog will be mailed f. 

BUESCHER BAno 1D INSTRUMENT co. 


Mekers of 
6534 BUESCHER BLOCK ELAHART, INDIANA 

















BECOME A 
RAILWAY MAIL CLERK 


Examinations soon. $1600 to $2300 a year. 
Steady life-time job. Common education 
su sient. = 
“pul 
















4% 
Patterson Civil Service School % 
Dept. 632 ROCHESTER, WN. Y. 
Sins: Send me without charge your 
, describing this and other 
vernment positio: 


Catal 


TPR RAR SR rete sR Ser ener ence 
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Aspirin 


Say “Bayer” and Insist! 





Unless you see the name “Bayer” on 
package or on tablets you are not get- 
ting the genuine Bayer product pre- 


scribed by physicians over twenty-two | 


years and proved safe by millions for 


Colds Headache 
Toothache Lumbago 
Earache Rheumatism 
Neuralgia Pain, Pain 


Accept “Bayer Tablets of Aspirin” 
only. Each unbroken package contains 
proper directions. Handy boxes of 
twelve tablets cost few cents. Drug- 
gists also sell bottles of 24 and 100. 
Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer 
Manufacture of Monoaceticacidester of 
Salicylicacid. 





PRIVATE LIFE 
of the KAISER = é 


REVEALED! 


Here at last is the first, and 
the only authentic story of the _ 
Kaiser's private life! Baroness Von Larisch of the 
German Imperial Household has cast a scorching, 
searing searchlight upon the innermost secrets of 
the Kaiser's existence. Now for the first time you 
ean read about his underworld scandals, the un- 
speakable revels of his court, his ghastly dissipa- 
tions and midnight orgies! 
SEND NO MONEY. Thousands upon thousands of 
people have already been startled, held spellbound, by 
the amazing exposures of this book. Now you can get 
the two volumes at an unusual bargain. Send no money 
now. A letter or a postcard brings them to you by re- 
. When they arrive de t only $2.48 plus 
tage with the postman. Read them for five days 
hen, if dissatisfied for any reason, return the volumes 
and your money will be refunded. This special edition 
will soon be exhausted. Write today. 
HERTAG PUBLISHING CO., Dept. 62, 130 E. 25th St., N.Y.C. 














¥ with 6 per cent interest annually. Here is an opportunity to be- 
come s home owner on terms as fa’ ble as renting. It will bea 
long any more land will be available ler such 
. Money advanced on improvements stoc’ 
located very enthusiastic: you can farm all year in California; 
all s fruits grown; alfalfa a paying Oy ay IS 
to 


or ; many 
their homes in fornia, with its winteriess climate, 
» and mountains, fertile valleys. ed hi 
xcellent schools: State s 
San J mal 
qa Coloniza Agent, Santa Fe, 950 
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They had been so thoroughly misled as 
to actual conditions in Russia that they 
had no thought that things could be as 
bad as in Danzig—much less did they 
suspect that they were infinitely worse. 

In fact, as we drew nearer to our 
destination enthusiasm increased. 
Someone found a lot of red ribbon and 
every coat lapel was decorated with a 
piece of it. As we had passed through 
the Kiel Canal into the Baltic Sea, be- 
fore reaching Danzig, the colonists had 
gathered on deck and cheered them- 
selves hoarse for Soviet Russia. I was 
anxious to see how the Germans along 
the canal would receive their enthusi- 
asm. Occasionally there was an an- 
swering cheer from the shore, but most 
of the Germans stood in stolid, silent 
groups. It was apparent that the en- 
thusiasm of those aboard the boat was 
not shared on shore. 

There was something indescribably 
jimpressive about the stolid silence of 
these Germans. I was surprised at the 
number of war cripples among them. 
Even the faces of those who appeared 
most friendly wore that look of anxiety 
which was impressed on my memory 
during those days in France when it 
appeared certain that Paris would fall 
|before the Gray onslaught. Germany 
still retains the atmosphere of war. 


In Chicago most of the Seascouts are 
little brothers to the members of Naval 
Post, which has headquarters on the 
Commodore, a government ship used 
for training by United States Naval 
Reserves. Commodore Howard F. Gil- 
lette is nominal head of the organiza- 
tion in Chicago. E. H. Noyes, rear- 
commodore, is chairman of the local 
Seascout Shipping Board. Mr. Keane, 
as portmaster, is the active head of 
operations. Then there are five skip- 
pers who have direct charge of the 
Seascout ‘ships. 

Eighteen boys form a Seascout ship 
and are registered with their skipper 
in the sloop class. In shore training 
they are instructed in the fundamentals 
of Seascouting—swimming, life-saving, 
knowledge of nautical terms, knotting 
and splicing. When this training is 
satisfactorily completed the Seascouts 
are advanced as a group to the schooner 
class, where instruction is given in 
rowing and sailing. Following this 
work the boys are promoted to the 
bark class. They are put through a 
graduated course of training—first 
swimming, then rowing, then sailing— 
until, at eighteen or nineteen, they 
qualify as first-class boy sailors, thus 
having passed a very important forma- 
tive period of their lives under health- 
ful and stimulating environment. 

The Navy Department, out of the 
goodness of its heart and its large stock 
of surplus material, presents a cutter 
to each Seascout ship for the payment 
of transportation charges. One of the 
Chicago ships, the Legionnaire, uses the 
caraval Santa Maria for a training ves- 
sel. This old craft, a replica of the 
one on which “in fourteen hundred 
ninety-two Columbus sailed the ocean 
blue,” is lent by the South Park Board 
of Commissioners of Chicago for the 
boys to use as a flagship. 

Last summer eighteen Seascouts 





cruised the Great Lakes on the U.S. S. 


_ Jobs for Gobs 


(Continued from page 9) 


Her people have taken to heart 
defeat, and I believe they will seize; 
very first opportunity to wipe out ¢ 
humiliating memory. 

As we neared our destination exe 
ment among the colonists reached f, 
pitch. For a time the animosities y 
the voyage were forgotten, and as 
approached Kronstadt, the famous 
fortress which guards the entrance; 
the river on which Petrograd is sit 
ated, the whole party lined up on deg 
and chanted the “Internationale.” 

It was a great moment. At last » 
were entering the promised land, wher 
the worker was to receive a just rewapj 
for his toil, where brotherly love wast, 
smooth out the troubles of the world, 
where there was to be no money an 
therefore no poverty, no bosses, » 
profiteers. For a time even my om 
well-grounded misgivings gave way ty 
the enthusiasm of the moment. We 
searcely noticed that the two famoy 
fortresses were now but deserted pile 
of bricks, that the houses along the 
water front were falling down from 
decay, that the stores were boarded y, 
We saw only the lines of soldiers draw 
up in the streets in salute, heard only 
the cheers from groups of people in th 
streets and on housetops. 

(To be continued) 


Wilmette along with naval reserve of- 
ficers who were taking their prescribed 
training cruise. The boys peeled spuds 
in the galley, stood by when the bo’sa 
piped, and participated in everything 
there was to be done. Captain E. A 
Evers, U.S.N.R.F., at the close of the 
cruise complimented Portmaster Keane 
on the efficiency of the boys. The cap 
tain and the portmaster presented cer 
tificates to the eighteen boys in recogni- 
tion of their achievement. 

Next summer, according to present 
plans, the Seascouts will have an 
portunity to render definite, tangi 
service to the City of Chicago by acting 
as beach guards along the twenty-four 
mile water front on Lake Michigan in 
an official beach patrol. What more 
convincing evidence of the value of 
The American Legion to the community 
could there be than actual rescues of 
drowning persons made by Legion 
trained Seascouts? 

Seascouting is a division of the Boy 
Scouts of America which is steadily 
growing in strength and efficiency. It 
is a wisely designed program of inter- 
esting, purposeful activities planned to 
help older boys—lads of fifteen and 
over—into the finest type of American 
citizenship through inculcating in them 
all the splendid, age-old traditions of 
the sea. The National Seascout Com- 
mittee is actively chairmaned by no less 
a man than General George W. 
thals, and includes such men as Ad 
miral William S. Sims and Charles M. 
Schwab. The continuing growth and ef- 
fectiveness of Seascouting will unques- 
tionably constitute a valuable aid to the 
naval preparedness of our nation 4 
to the efficiency of our merchant marine. 

Seascouting is not restricted to local- 
ities on large bodies of water, as 
of the geeeaary training can be 
on land and the greater part of it re- 
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Efficiency— 


F HALF of your Post meeting is 
taken up with routine work of a 
clerical nature, how long will it 
be before the members will find the 
meetings dull and begin to stay 
away? 


B* the accumulation of varioussug- 
gestions gleaned from here and 
there, we have perfected a set of Mem- 
bership and Accounting forms that 
are models in simplicity, and yet have 
all the essentials of good business 

ractice retained in their make-up. 
THEY REQUIRE NO SPECIAL 
KNOWLEDGE OF BOOKKEEP- 
ING ON THE PART OF THE 
USER. 


VERY Post Adjutant of every 

Post in The American Legion 

should insist on being equipped with 
a set of these forms— 


It will save time— 
Reduce expenses— 
Save money for your Post! 


T’S up to everybody in your Post 

to make the administration work 
as easy as possible, and with the use 
of these forms each American Legion 
Post can accomplish its routine work 
ACCURATELY AND WITHOUT 
DELAY. 


HEIR cost is very moderate. 

The sets priced below are 
equipped with light but substantial 
press board binders which make 
them extremely easy to handle. 


PRICES 
i ee oe a behle cwie $5.00 
<5 ging Gupineiebgravsaiio ie Lites a Dn 6.50 
CRT TO CCRORT Ee 7.75 
a i ts Ske on ww igi whe islaic el cee 9.00 
ee in. oo wince Kath 10.25 


Note: Prices on larger sets upon application, 


GPEED up tne “PEP” in your Post by 
installing these efficient forms at once. 
ABSOLUTE SATISFACTION GUARAN- 
TEED OR YOUR MONEY WILL BE 
IMMEDIATELY REFUNDED. 


{ ‘ 
N ot for Sale! 

MEMBERSHIP eligibility in The American Legion with 

+"* its privilege to wear the insignia is one of the few 


things in this world that is not for sale. 


The rings and jewelry shown below have been provided for those 
who are entitled to wear The American Legion emblem 


ARE YOU USING THIS PRIVILEGE? 











AL 5 RING 


“LITTLE Finger” 
made of rose gold with 
midget size emblem 


AL 23 RING 


N extremely heavy band 
ring with full size em- 
blem, which is very dis- 
tinctive and unusually attrac- 
tive. A real “he-man’s” ring! 


ring 


which is beautifully enameled 
in full Legion colors 

The small eagle shank is well 
proportioned and splendidly 


se Solid Gold 10k Solid Gold 10k 
$11.03 $12.60 
STANDARD RING GAUCE 





MININIIU! | 


RING SIZES 
UT a slip of paper that will just fit smugly around the second 
.* joint of the inner on which you wish to wear your ring. Lay 
this slip with one end at A on the standard ring gauge shown 
here and the other end will indicate the correct size. (Remember, 
we can furnish half sizes.) As an added precaution pin the slip to 
your order. 


MEMBERSHIP BUTTONS 


Miniature Badge 


‘10k Gold $1.58 
14k Gold = 2.10 





Regulation Badge 


$2.63 
$3.68 





AL 20 Gold Filled KNIFE with Midget Emblem, $3.68 


Note: All of the above prices include 
the required 5°, war tax 
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ADDRESS: EMBLEM DIVISION, DEPT. W 
NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, THE AMERICAN LEGION 


Indianapolis, Indiana 











THE AMERICAN LEGION a 











Law Course 
in Book Form 


3 Vols. Bound in Law Buckram. Compiled by 
of America’s Most Eminent Legal Authorities 
Here is a complete home-study law course in 
form that you can master im your spare time. 
hirteen volumes, nearly 6,000 pages (7 x 10 inches), 
bound in law buckram, red and black labels with 
titles in gold. This wonderful law course is the 
combined work of professors of Harvard, Yale, 
Pennsylvania, Michigan and Wisconsin law schools. 
Study at Home, Aided by 
Free Reading Course 
Every principle of law is made clear. Fascinating 
page nn Sag oe of 25 Texts (free with the books) is 
right at your elbow! A set of review 
question covers text yy any = 
ou get the entire 13-volume law 
75¢ a Week library and Complete Reading 
Boe ot of 25 pamphlets for only 75 cents a week. 
offer i in coupon, 
















American Technical Society, Dept. L-1032, Chicago, U.S.A. 
Please send * Mg = h- of fe Law and Practice’’ and 
for nm days’ examination, ship ing 
ch.rges collect. tT will cond 2 80 within seven days and nd $3 
a month thereafter until I have paid $49.80 or return the 
books at your expense. 


Name . 











Employed by ... 








Don’t send a si: 
pDenny.Ten daysFr 
Trial. hen t he e 
ring comes, examine 
it—if you are not 
convinced it is the 
Greatest Bargain in 
Sree. send it back at 
our expense. Only 
pleased, — $1.50 wealee 
© bat ree of a few 
~ argain < 
' Cluster Ring with 7 Blue- 
§ =White Perfect Cut Diamonds can be 
yours. No Red Tape. No Risk. 


Million Dolla Send for it tod 
en Book " boon FREE sistures ~{ heen ad it 


gains. Address Dept, 2252 


J.M.LYON & CO.) 


2-4 Maiden Lane me 


POULTRY BOOK 


Latest and best yet; 144 pages, 215 beau- 
tiful pictures, hatching, rearing, feeding and 
disease information. Big Successful Poultry 
Farm handling 53 pure-bred varieties and 
BABY CHICKS. Tells how tochoose fowls, 


eggs, incubators, sprouters. Mailed for 1ocents. 


Berry's Poultry Farm, Box 52, Clarinda, lowa 


AGENTS-$5to $15 DAILY 


EASY — Introducing NEW STYLE 
GUARANTEED HOSIERY — Must 
ie wear or replaced free. Big Profits. Re- 
pat orders bring 5a Soe income. 
+ You write orders—WE DELIVER AND 
\\ COLLECT. No capital or experience 
BA needed. ts furnished. All colors 
and grades including finest silks. 

RACOCHEE HILLS O0., Desk 2573 Cincinnati, @ 


High School Course’ 
ba yd Years You can complete 
Sed Se Tediae eteaione Taipan gee eo ei 


os 


Looks like 


$ a gin 


‘oD 
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| Psy einen the Post 
Roll Call 


(Continued from page 8) 


selves with legal counsel to help them 
point out their ineligibility. Even the 
Constitution of The American Legion 


was invoked, as one candidate’s counsel | 


declared that his client would be a can- 
didate for governor of the State in the 
next election. Finally Comrade F. M. 
Straight was elected unanimously, ex- 
cept for two votes, his own and that 
of his attorney. 

The donor of the spittoons formally 
presented them to the custodian, wish- 
ing him a long and successful tenure of 
office. The commander of the post con- 
ferred upon the latter a properly drawn 
up commission, handsomely illuminated 
by an artist member of the post. All 
told, this stunt proved a source of gen- 
uine merriment through three meetings 
and provided a topic that was always 
sure of a laugh during later meetings. 

The third law reads, “Interest de- 
pends on contrast and variety.” If the 
post officers are on their jobs they will 
watch each activity and each topic of 
discussion for the “saturation point.” 
Just as soon as they see the members 
beginning to get tired of a subject they 
will be ready to spring something new. 

A good way to inject variety is to 
bring in occasional outside speakers or 
entertainers. A Legion official from 
another post or from the state or 
national organizations is always a 
refreshing novelty. But a great deal of 
variety can be obtained simply by un- 
covering the latent abilities of the post 
members. Maynard-Price Post of Pull- 
man, Washington, got the following 
variegated schedule of talks from its 
own members: “Early Explorers in the 
Northwest,” “Our District School,” 
“Adjusted Compensation in Congress,” 
“Philippine Independence,” “Release of 
Political Prisoners,” “Surrender of the 
German High Seas Fleet.” 

The fourth law declares, “Interest de- 
pends on ease of comprehension, or 
clarity.” Notices of meetings should al- 
ways be clear, exact and concrete. 
Nothing should be left to be puzzled out 
by the recipient. In those suppositi- 
tious notices given at the start of this 
article one said vaguely, “entertain- 
ment.” The other said clearly and con- 
cretely, “three comedians and a quar- 
tette.” You would have to guess what 
“entertainment” meant, but the other 
notice is explicit and clear. 

The fifth law states, “Interest depends 
on repetition, or familiarity.” People 
more easily interested by a new pres- 
entation of a familiar subject than by 
an entirely new subject. When some 
continuing feature can be doped up 
which the members will know is good 
and which can be presented from a new 
angle at meeting after meeting, then 
the post will have a valuable interest 
asset. The great cuspidor debate had 
this quality, and kept the interest of 
Kearney Post at fever heat for a 
month. 

Unity, intensity, variety, clarity, fa- 
miliarity—these are the five keywords 
which should form the slogan of every 
post program committee. If they are 
properly used in keeping both the 
meetings and the notices thereof inter- 
esting and snappy it will never be 
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necessary to call in an efficieney expert 
to psych the roll call. 
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F/ Reliable and Full of Life 
SPECIAL OFFER 


Made to build New Business. A trial will 
make you our permanent customer. 


PRIZE COLLECTION :éish, 17 


Vaciess 
worth 15c; Lettuce, 12 kinds, worth 15¢; - 
11 the finest, worth 20c; Turnip, 7 Lt, worth 
10c; Onion, 8 best varieties, worth 1Sc; 10 pring Flow. 
ering Bulbs, worth 25c—65 varieties in all; worth $1.00, 


GUABANTEED TO PLEASE 
Write today; mention this paper 
SEND 10 CENTS 


to cover postage and packing and receive 
this valuable collection of seeds post- 
paid, together with my big instruc- 

tive, beautiful Seed and Plant 


H. W. BUCKBEE. 


Rockford Seed Farm: 
Rockford, Ti. 


























Farm 275 


We Pay $8 a Day 


taking y.., for guaranteed 
neuer for men and women. 
All styles and colors. 








Written guarantee with each pair to wear and givesati> 

faction or new hose free. Steady daily income, Full @ 

apere time. No guperience necessary. w priced. Ow 
lk hose lead. Take orders for six to ten pairsaday 

orders increase every a. promos delivery guaran. 

teed. For a steady round bus ee Ls 

ing better’ than this | line. ¥ Write for terri 


JENNINGS MFG. CO., Hose 1904 Dayton, Ohie 


NEW-KANT-KLOG COAL OIL — 








vented. “800% 8 7% Gaal clog Turns 
coal or 2 Stowe ase © Spamove. isqup. Than cou 


Write qui Seek tor agency nod tertiary. 
CO., Burner 302 Dayton, Ohie 








“SAVE MONEY 


FREE CATALOG 
AUTO SUPPLIES 


pd BARGAINS. POSTAGE PAID. Join jo 
aring Club, nodues. Send for Membership Card. 





HERMAN BUMILLER COMPANY 
432-A MAIN STREET CINCINNATI 
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Are You Pleased? Please Tell Buddy 


Another year has passed and again our Weekly shows a handsome 
gain in advertising revenue—33'§ per cent. increase for 1922 over 1921. 


Can we keep up the pace for 1923? It all depends on you, and your 


co-operation. 
Our advertising revenue this year passed the half million mark, and 
all know that it is this amount of advertising ng ee that makes it 
ible for us to deliver to you, as a member of the Legion, a magazine 
which actually costs $1.50 per year to produce for the 75 cents which you 
pay for it from your national dues. 


During the year the Ton dol rc on The Weekly was burned—the debt 
of over a quarter of a million dollars which had been incurred in the early 
ays of publication was paid off 


' One objective thus taken, again Buddy in the Barrel, with your help, 
ied in taking another important objective in increasing the size of 
magazine to a 32-page publication. But Buddy isn’t contented with 
le wants to see a 48-page magazine, with a nice cover in color on 
coke paper. 
Will you help him take this objective during 1923? 


Enough coupons, enough letters, enough co-operation will do it! But, 
it will take a lot from all of you because to reach this objective will mean 
that we have got to carry nearly double the amount of advertising that we 
did last year. 

But—we can do it if we will put our shoulders to the wheel! 


The objectives which Buddy has already attained would never have 

been taken without the co-operation of readere, co-operation in buying 
s from our advertisers, and co-operation in keeping a heavy coupon 
age ahead of Buddy's personal sales work. 


Old General Co-operation certainly made ag use of his shock coupon 
troops during 1922, and he must do it again for 1923. 
Buddy wants a publication that won't have to take a back seat with 
any of them. He wants our Weekly to become better and better in every 
Sway. Will you help him get it? 





Extra! Extra! Buddy Exposes Coupon Slackers 


+ A buddy from California, George K. Traynor, 1762 Turk St., San Francisco, 
s “that we publish an honor rating based on —. returns by Cay 
membership in order to expose the back 
are the returns by State in coupons (not perentage received by “Buddy 5 in 
the last few weeks: 








Pe, Mae ee « 7 4 1 
20 «Kan. 7 3 1 
18 Maine 6 3 1 
17 Wyo 6 3 1 
a veces 6 3 1 
ll Vir 5 3 1 
10 8&D. 5 3 1 
9 Ind 5 2 1 
8 Wis 5 2 1 
8 Neb 4 2 1 
8 Tenn 4 1 Beotland. 1 














_ Our editors have put it up to Buddy to ask his three-quarters of a 
million reader-owners what improvements and additions they would like to 
sce in their magazine when it is possible to increase it in size. 


Do you want fiction—short stories or serials» Do you want more 
articles about sport—more humor—more cartoons—more general articles— 
more stories of the days when “slum” outranked ammunition? 

It is up to you! This is your magazine and what you say goes! 
What is your vote? What are your suggestions? 

Buddy has his ears all cocked up to catch the faintest rumblings. 


Buddy made the coupon famous and now he wants to make his maga- 
zine famous. 


All together for the dotted-line barrage! 


This would be a good thing to bring up at the Post meetings and have 
an expression of opinion from your Post. 


Let's hear from every sector. 


(--------------- ---- 


| To Buddy in the Barrel, 627 West Forty-third street, New York. 

I would like to see the following improvements made in our 
| magazine: 
Be” Jace arene Coane ede Rea aes brea geakk mane deel aca 
I Pade « soe th Bind Sen 0 4.0 bce acess dues Ma eee eae 
| hin «ra mniwed caecues.o¢ ears doewas babaeeea wena eeen 
| ee ee ere rere en ay ee rE 








OUR DIRECTORY 


These Advertisers support us—Let's reci ate. And tell 
tiem eo by saying, when you write—‘I saw your ad in 


AUTOS & AUTO ACCESSORIES 


due to limi 
constant; 


possible through increased 









Mot IT RESOLVED, that with a firm belt 
our magazine—THE AMERICAN 
Weexit—es @ nattonal advertising medium; 
realization that 


increasing cost of production, the improve- 
ments which we desire to see in tt will only be a 


of ADVERTISERS 


our AMERICAN LEGION WEEKLY.” Or tell the same thing to 
the salesman or dealer from whom you buy their products. 


in the 
sEGION 
with the 
ted subscription price and 


advertising revenue—an SCHOOLS AND INSTRUCTION 

























Herman Bumiller. ...... 30 frat increased advertising revenue depends a VvAmerican School... ....... 30 
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8-Piece Suite 


Quarter-Sawed and Solid Oak 

—Chairs Have Spring 
Yes, only $1 brings this splendid suite 
of library, living room or parlor fur- 
niture—8 splendid, massive pieces— 
large table, with 36x23-inch top, 
arm chair, arm rocker, straight chair 
and sewing rocker, waste basket and 
2 candlesticks. With it you get a 
beautiful Table Scarf FREE. Use 
the furniture and scarf for 30 days 
on free trial. Then if not satisfied, 
ae ‘the goods and we will refund your $1 and pay 
transportation charges both ways. 


Over a Year to Pay! 


If you keep it, pay a little monthly. The suite is of 
uarter-sawed and solid oak in rich fumed finish. 
ockers and chairs have cut-out panels, spring seats 

and padded construction. Upholstered in durable imi- 

tation Spanish brown leather. Shipped (fully boxed, 

‘‘knocked down’’ to lessen freight charges) from 

factory in Central Indiana or Chicago warehouse. 


acme wed Sno No. pocemes: 1. Price $38.95. Send $1 now. 
thiy. Table Scart is FREE. 


BRINGS 22", 



























FREES oo ea 


We want to prove that Hartman’s prices 


and terms are the most liberal ever known. § — 


That is why we make this extra induce- as! 
ment. A handsome table scarf ABSO- - 
LUTELY FREE. Rich blue velour, 48x16 
in., 6-in. panels at ends of floral tapestry. 
Antique gold braid binding. 


~ 
For HARTMAN’S ‘ 
Big 368-Page 
Bargain Catalog—FREE 


Fg | great RR pam book offers the world's greatest bargains 







farm machinery — all sold on easy 
pagent terms and 30 days’ free 


Wonderful Gitts 


Catalog explains how you can get a 
solutely EE many Valuable ertsaee 
for sec Be would pay high prices 
- stores — Glassware, 
ilverware. .Tablecloths, 
— =e other elegant and use- 
‘tab are articles ay FREE with pur- 
‘or it 


— > toatl 
Feather YOUR Nest’? 


RTMAN 


FURNITURE & CARPET CO. 
Dept.5254 —,, firmith.lace CHICAGO 





HARTMAN Furniture & nae Co., Dept. 5254 Chicago, ul. 


Enclosed find $1 as first the &-piece Living Room Suite No. 105EMA21 
and with it, abeolutely FREE, thet Los Table Scarf, all as described. 
30 ’ free trial. If not satisfied, will ship all back and you will return my $1 and pay 
freight both ways. If I keep it, I will pay $3 monthly on the suite alone until the 
full price, $38.9, is paid. Title remains with you until final payment is made. 


PR acai ta kines <uhas s CAS se LU 


or Street and No... RE ES | Se ee ate 
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furniture, rugs, silverware, dishes, kitchenware, etc., also 


Post Office State. ..... 


It your shipping poi it 1s different from your post office, fill in line below. 


I. 6 so eneesee ane kehianene ose cesiae 
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Finish 


lam to have 



























